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FROM  THE  DIRECTOR 


As  I  contemplate  the  great  purposes  of  education,  I  am  reminded  of  a  state¬ 
ment  President  David  O.  McKay  made  regarding  those  who  are  truly  educated. 

He  said: 

A  man  may  possess  a  profound  knowledge  of  history  and  of  math¬ 
ematics;  he  may  be  an  authority  in  physiology,  biology,  or  astron¬ 
omy.  He  may  know  all  about  whatever  has  been  discovered  per¬ 
taining  to  general  and  natural  science,  but  if  he  has  not,  with  this 
knowledge,  the  nobility  of  soul  which  prompts  him  to  deal  justly 
with  his  fellow  men,  to  practice  virtue  and  honesty  in  personal  life, 
he  is  not  a  truly  educated  man  (Treasures  of  Life.  Salt  Lake  City, 

Utah:  Deseret  Book,  1962,  p.  471). 

My  greatest  hope  is  that  the  leadership  opportunities  and  support  we  are  pro¬ 
viding  for  multicultural  students  at  BYU  is  assisting  in  the  development  of  just, 
virtuous,  honest,  and  educated  members  of  the  community.  Furthermore,  I  hope 
that  we  are  helping  to  distinguish,  for  them,  the  difference  between  knowledge 
and  wisdom. 

I  believe  that  knowledge  can  be  gained  in  different  forms  from  a  variety  of 
different  sources.  Certainly,  theoretical  and  philosophical  ideas  of  man  power¬ 
fully  influence  the  infinite  processes  of  gaining  knowledge.  However,  we 
should  remember  that  without  the  practical  application  of  this  knowledge — in 
the  right  way — we  are  unable  to  develop  wisdom.  Listen  again  to  the  words  of 
President  McKay: 

Gaining  knowledge  is  one  thing  and  applying  it,  quite  another.  Wis¬ 
dom  is  the  right  application  of  knowledge;  and  true  education — the 
education  for  which  the  Church  stands — is  the  application  of  know¬ 
ledge  to  the  development  a  noble  and  Godlike  character  (Gospel 
Ideals.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah:  Deseret  News  Press,  1953,  p.  440). 

I  hope  that  our  efforts  with  students  help  them  understand  both  gospel  and  academic  principles  that  can  assist  them  in 
developing,  "a  noble  and  Godlike  character."  The  cost  of  not  teaching  these  gospel  principles,  in  concert  with  our  other 
subjects,  can  have  us  believing  that  we  know  best  and  need  no  assistance  from  others,  including  God.  The  negative  conse¬ 
quence  of  such  thinking  now  surround  us  in  our  own  communities. 

Even  Nephi  was  not  exempt  from  encounters  with  godless  academicians.  Neither  was  he  concerned  about  revealing  the 
very  source  of  this  type  of  thinking  when  he  said: 

O  that  cunning  plan  of  the  evil  one!  O  the  vainness,  and  the  frailties,  and  the  foolishness  of  men! 

When  they  are  learned  they  think  they  are  wise,  and  they  hearken  not  unto  the  counsel  of  God,  for 
they  set  it  aside,  supposing  they  know  of  themselves,  wherefore,  their  wisdom  is  foolishness  and  it 
profiteth  them  not.  And  they  shall  perish.  But  to  be  learned  is  good  if  they  hearken  unto  the  coun¬ 
sel  of  God  (2  Nephi  9:28,  29). 

1  believe  his  words  have  great  relevance  today.  They  give  us  an  important  responsibility,  as  educators  and  parents,  to 

balance  our  teaching  with  careful  and  direct  instruction  about  the  source  of  all  truth,  even  Jesus  Christ.  We  need  to  under¬ 

stand  that  being  learned  is  good  if  we  hearken  unto  the  counsel  of  God.  Gratefully,  a  way  has  been  prepared  for  all  to 
learn.  In  The  Doctrine  and  Covenants,  the  Lord  said: 

Let  him  that  is  ignorant  learn  wisdom  by  humbling  himself  and  calling  upon  the  Lord  his  God,  that 
his  eyes  may  be  opened  that  he  may  see,  and  his  ears  opened  that  he  may  hear;  For  my  Spirit  is 
sent  forth  into  the  world  to  enlighten  the  humble  and  contrite,  and  to  the  condemnation  of  the  un¬ 
godly  (The  Doctrine  &  Covenants  136:32-33). 

At  a  time  when  many  popular  philosophies  of  men  appear  to  challenge  the  knowledge  and  wisdom  of  our  God,  the 
Multicultural  Student  Services’  role  at  the  university  will  not  deviate  from  placing  the  Savior  first  as  the  best  example  of 
service,  leadership,  and  sacrifice.  While  criticisms  will  continue  about  the  teaching  of  morals,  values,  gospel  principles, 
etc.  in  an  academic  setting,  you  can  expect  an  increase  in  the  teaching  of  these  ideals  through  my  office.  Our  goal  is 
learned  students  who  understand  that  God  is  the  priority. 


Vernon  L.  Heperi,  Director 
Multicultural  Student  Services 
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Harold  D.  Nez 


Making  a  Difference 


by  Alicia  K.  Ormsby 


We  come  from  all  over  the  country,  representing  a 
diverse  group  of  cultures,  meeting  daily  in  the  side  office 
of  the  Multicultural  Student  Services  (MSS)  department. 
People  see  us  walking  in  and  out  of  the  small  room  carry¬ 
ing  in  our  hands  cameras,  small  tape  recorders  for  inter¬ 
views,  and  articles  that  need  to  be  edited.  We  are  the  staff 
of  Eagle ’s  Eye  magazine. 

The  Eagle's  Eye  staff  is  unique  from  those  of  other  pub¬ 
lications.  We  are  a  staff  comprised  of  full-time  students 
attending  Brigham  Young  University.  Through  the  MSS 
Career  Training  Program,  we  have  been  placed  in  a  learn¬ 
ing  lab.  By  participating  in  this  work-lab  experience,  we 
develop  skills  and  confidence  in  journalism,  photography, 
layout,  interviewing  and  writing.  These  skills  will  not  only 
prepare  us  for  our  future  occupations,  but  help  us  succeed 
in  our  current  classes  and  majors. 

Because  our  staff  is  made  up  of  full-time  students,  it  is 
constantly  changing.  Our  members  come  and  go  due  to 
graduations,  marriages,  missions,  and  other  events  that 
occur  in  our  lives.  Just  last  semester,  we  said  goodbye  to 
Shane  Begay,  Sean  Brown,  and  Katherine  Smith.  Shane 
and  Sean  are  currently  preparing  for  graduation,  and 
Katherine  just  had  a  baby  girl.  At  the  end  of  this  semester, 
we  will  also  say  goodbye  to  Harold  Nez,  who  will  be  grad¬ 
uating,  and  Jarrett  Macanas,  who  will  be  leaving  to  serve  a 
mission  for  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints. 

The  newest  addition  to  our  Eagle’s  Eye  staff  is  Jennifer 
Gonzalez.  Jennifer  is  a  Sophomore,  majoring  in  English 
and  minoring  in  music.  She  is  the  second  oldest  of  six 
children  in  her  family,  who  currently  live  in  Phoenix, 
Arizona.  Jennifer’s  hobbies  and  interests  range  from  lift¬ 
ing  weights,  playing  sports,  and  dancing  to  playing  the  sax¬ 
ophone,  piano,  and  singing.  Jennifer  is  currently  working 
as  the  Copy  Editor  for  Eagle 's  Eye. 

By  working  as  a  team,  we  understand  that  “together 
everyone  achieves  more.”  Each  staff  member  works  hard 
to  see  that  articles  get  written  and  events  covered.  We  are 
always  searching  for  interesting  topics  and  special  events 
to  share  with  our  audiences.  Time  is  spent  making  sure 
that  we  see  all  sides  of  the  story.  Each  member  has  a 
major  part  in  seeing  that  Eagle’s  Eye  is  published  each 
semester. 


Kea  Enos,  Alumni  News  Coordinator,  shared  his 
thoughts  on  the  purpose  of  Eagle’s  Eye:  ''Eagle’s  Eye  edu¬ 
cates  those  who  read  it  and  the  staff  who  writes  it.  We 
educate  ourselves  about  cultural  awareness  and  others 
learn  through  our  writing  about  the  various  cultures  that 
MSS  represents.”  Ruben  Arredondo,  Campus  Events 
Specialist  shared,  “I  think  it’s  [Eagle’s  Eye]  the  bomb, 
because  it  gives  me  an  opportunity  to  work  with  subjects 
and  people  that  are  exciting.  It  also  gets  me  ready  for  a 
career  as  a  lawyer  by  helping  improve  my  writing  skills.” 

We  have  found  that  working  on  the  staff  of  Eagle ’s  Eye 
has  been  a  great  blessing  in  our  lives.  We  are  provided 
the  opportunity  to  improve  ourselves,  prepare  for  the  future 
through  hands-on  training,  and  learn  more  about  various 
cultures  represented.  Eagle’s  Eye  is  making  a  difference  in 
our  lives,  and  in  the  lives  of  others. 


Eag/es’ Eye  April  1999  issue  staff  members.  Back  row  L-R  Jarrett  P.  Macanas, 
Keali’i  Enos,  Ruben  H.  Arredondo.  Front  row  L-R-  Harold  D.  Nez,  Jennifer  D. 
Gonzalez,  Tricia  Lee,  and  Alicia  K.  Ormsby. 
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EDITOR’S  MESSAGE 


My  first  class  in  communications  taught  me  that  information  was,  and  is,  power.  The  ability 
to  utilize  that  power  requires  a  great  deal  of  responsibility  and  respect.  Finley  Peter  Dunne,  a 
former  editor  for  Collier’s  Magazine  said  that,  “the  purpose  of  a  newspaper  is  to  comfort  the 
afflicted  and  afflict  the  comfortable.”  '  My  time  at  Eagle’s  Eye  magazine  as  the  student  editor 
has  afforded  me  the  privilege  of  learning  about  the  unique  power  found  in  the  written  word. 

This,  I  believe  is  the  purpose  of  Eagle’s  Eye. 

Every  mouth  should  open  to  opinion,  to  display  not  only  what  is  found  in  the  mind  but  what 
is  also  found  in  the  heart.  We  try  to  include  these  elements  in  the  magazine  so  that  the  heart  of 
every  message  complements  every  culture  and  people.  All  forms  of  communication  pay  tribute 
to  the  character  quality  of  people,  no  matter  the  background.  I’ve  had  the  opportunity  of  work¬ 
ing  with  wonderful  and  unique  students,  and,  in  all  cases,  I  have  always  looked  upon  them  as 
equals.  We  all  stand  on  the  same  level,  with  different  roles  to  fill.  The  past  two  years  have  been 
occupied  with  many  obstacles,  blessings,  and  strokes  of  luck.  Yet  somehow,  we’ve  always  found  a  way  to  work  things  out. 

Initially,  we  were  asked  to  put  together  a  magazine  that  made  a  difference,  not  only  in  reporting  news  about  Multi¬ 
cultural  Student  Services,  but  to  hallmark  all  cultures  that  become  part  of  the  Brigham  Young  University  campus.  I  hope 
future  issues  will  continue  to  build  upon  this  legacy  and  help  to  preserve  the  beautiful  elements  that  cultures  leave  their 
progeny.  Modern  mediums  of  communication  can  inlluence  a  considerable  amount  of  people,  often  without  limits  of  time 
and  space.  We  literally  are  unlimited  in  our  ability  to  influence  and  maintain  the  remarkable  essence  of  these  cultural 
ingredients. 

Abraham  Lincoln  said  that  “writing  is  the  greatest  invention  in  the  world.”  I  find  this  incredibly  accurate.  Writing 
gives  life  to  emotion,  to  artistry,  to  the  soul.  The  words  of  our  Savior  Jesus  Christ  admonish  us  to  reach  further  in  our  edu¬ 
cational  pursuits.  “And  as  all  have  not  faith,  seek  ye  diligently  and  teach  one  another  words  of  wisdom;  yea,  seek  ye  out  of 
the  best  books  words  of  wisdom;  seek  learning,  even  by  study  and  also  by  faith.”  ^ 

I’ve  always  been  mindful  that  some  help  from  above  has  guided  our  work.  The  cultures  of  Native  Americans,  and  all 
ethnic  minorities  for  that  matter,  need  that  assistance  and  protection,  the  kind  of  assistance  and  protection  only  heaven  can 
provide.  I  feel  that  heaven  is  not  ignorant  of  that  fact,  but  willingly  supports  and  promulgates  the  virtures  and  strengths  of 
that  culture.  The  words  of  songs,  stories,  and  other  cultural  components,  must  be  preserved.  They  need  to  be  written,  they 
need  to  be  expressed,  they  need  to  be  felt. 

1.  <hnp://www.franklincoll.edu/Jou\veh/piib/miller/quoles.html> 

2.  The  Doctrine  and  Covenants  88: 1 19. 


EVENTS 


The  UPS 

Foundation: 

Providing  an 
Education 

by  S.  Keali'i  Enos 

On  March  9,  1999,  the 
UPS  Foundation,  the  chari¬ 
table  organization  of 
United  Parcel  Services, 
continued  their  efforts  to 
support  education  and 
human  welfare  with  a 
$5(),0()()  grant  to  Brigham 


Young  University  (BYU). 
The  donation  will  be  used 
to  fund  scholarships  for 
Native  American  students. 

BYU  first  received  a 
$6000  grant  from  UPS  in 
1974.  This  would  be  the 
beginning  of  a  partnership 
that  has  lasted  25  years, 
with  a  total  donation 
amount  of  $733,000.  The 
annual  donation  is  a  valu¬ 
able  resource  for  the  schol¬ 
arship  funding  of  Native 
American  students. 

Scholarships  are  award¬ 
ed  for  academic  achieve¬ 
ments,  and  have  helped 


Ken  Torok,  UPS  District  Manager,  BYU  President  Merrill  J.  Bateman,  Larry 
Hunter,  UPS  District  Human  Resources  Manager,  and  Ken  Sekaquatewa,  MSS 
Assistant  Director,  during  the  UPS  donation  presentaion. 
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over  400  B  YU  students 
since  that  first  donation. 

This  year’s  grant  will 
help  at  least  20  students  for 
the  upcoming  school  year. 
For  many  of  them,  school 
would  not  have  been  possi¬ 
ble  without  the  scholarship 
funds  provided  by  UPS. 
Many  of  these  students 
have  been  able  to  thank 
UPS  for  the  help  that  the 
Foundation  provided.  One 
student  commented,  “This 
scholarship  has  enabled  me 
to  return  to  school,  despite 
financial  hardships.  I  sin¬ 
cerely  appreciate  the  con¬ 
tribution  UPS  has  made 
toward  my  education.  This 
award  has  helped  me 
tremendously  in  attaining 
my  educational  goals.” 
Another  said,  “I  will  honor 
your  generous  contribution 
to  my  education  by  work¬ 
ing  hard  to  maintain  good 
grades  and  successfully 
achieving  my  educational 
and  career  goals.” 

The  donation  is  vital  to 
the  education  of  many 
Native  Americans  at  B  YU. 
These  students  have  found 
success  in  graduate  school 
and  other  professional 
endeavors.  The  UPS 
donations  have  affected 
much  more  than  the  lives 
of  the  students  who  receive 
the  money.  After  accom¬ 
plishing  their  educational 
goals,  students  go  forward 
to  serve  their  people 
becoming  prominent  mem¬ 
bers  of  their  tribes  and 
communities.  Through 
these  students,  UPS  pro¬ 
vides  an  annual  gift  that 
will  continue  to  give  for 
years  to  come. 

-SKE 


BYU  Walk  of 
Life  Commem¬ 
orates  Martin 
Luther  King 
Day 

by  Ruben  H.  Arredondo 

Thirty  years  ago, 
minorities  in  the  United 
States  were  second  class 
citizens.  Nowhere  was  this 
more  evident  than  in 
Selma,  Alabama  where 
“Bloody  Sunday” 
occurred.  It  happened  the 
first  day  of  a  series  of 
marches  organized  by  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  in 
March  of  1965.  The 
protests  were  planned  to 
object  to  the  treatment  of 
blacks,  especially  with 
respect  to  their  voting 
rights  in  that  state.  In 
Selma,  on  this  Sunday,  as 
the  marchers  non-violently 
protested,  they  were 
viciously  attacked  by 
police  with  clubs,  water 
cannons,  and  dogs. 

Several  marchers  were 
severely  injured. 

This  attack  did  not  dash 
the  hopes  of  the  civil  rights 
movement  and  its  leaders. 
The  members  of  the  move¬ 
ment,  like  King,  were  con¬ 
vinced  that  with  their  faith 
in  God,  they  could  change 
the  racist  south.  Said 
King,  “This  is  our  hope. 
This  is  the  faith  that  I  will 
go  back  to  the  south 
with.”'  King’s  life  would 
end  in  1968,  but  his  dream 
for  an  America  dedicated 
to  its  constitutional  ideals 
lived  on. 

Three  decades  later,  on 
January  18,  1999,  more 
than  six-hundred  people 
gathered  at  the  BYU 
Carillon  Bell  Tower  for  the 
annual  “Walk  of  Life”  to 


share  King’s  dream.  The 
walk  was  sponsored  by 
Student  Life  and  organized 
by  the  Black  Student 
Union  (BSU).  It  is  hard  to 
believe  that  in  1965,  a 
gathering  such  as  this 
would  have  been  potential¬ 
ly  life  threatening  in  cer¬ 
tain  parts  of  our  nation. 

The  evening  began  as 
Leslie  Peabody,  a  coordi¬ 
nator  for  Black  History 
Month,  passed  out  small 
candles  to  those  in  atten¬ 
dance.  One  candle  was  lit, 
and  from  its  flame  all  oth¬ 
ers  were  lit.  As  the  lit  can¬ 
dles  grew  in  number,  the 
sounds  of  a  bagpipe  could 
be  heard.  Quintina  Brown, 
a  member  of  BSU,  wel¬ 
comed  the  crowd  and  gave 
a  brief  history  of  the  Walk. 
She  then  invited  all  to  sing 
“Amazing  Grace,”  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  bagpipe. 
After  the  hymn,  attendees 
began  the  walk  to  the 
Lrnest  L.  Wilkinson 
Student  Center  (WSC). 

At  a  glance,  one  could 
see  that  this  was  no  ordi¬ 
nary  gathering.  Anglo, 
African,  Latino,  Asian,  and 
Polynesian  Americans  all 
joined  in  a  spirit  of  broth¬ 
erhood  as  they  marched 
from  the  tower  to  the  ter¬ 
race  of  the  WSC. 

At  the  terrace,  the  BSU 
prepared  a  small  program 
to  commemorate  King’s 
legacy.  An  acapella  group 
comprised  of  BYU  stu¬ 
dents  provided  the  opening 
music  for  the  program. 
Brian  Mitchell,  BSU  advi¬ 
sor,  spoke  about  the  values 
and  ideals  that  King’s 
speech  gives  to  not  only 
Americans,  but  to  all  the 
world.  Then  Abdullah 
Mills,  an  actor  and  gradu¬ 
ate  student  at  BYU,  pro¬ 
vided  a  stirring  re-enact¬ 
ment  of  a  portion  of 


Reverend  King’s  famous  “I 
Have  a  Dream”  speech. 
Linishing  the  speech,  was  a 
video  of  King  himself. 

The  video  portrayed  the 
energy  and  emotion  with 
which  King  inspired  the 
civil  rights  movement. 

Jim  Slaughter, 
Programming  Advisor  for 
Multicultural  Student 
Services  (MSS)  said  he 
was  pleased  with  the 
turnout.  He  especially 
liked  the  fact  that  various 
members  from  BYU  and 
the  Provo/Orem  communi¬ 
ty  participated  in  the  com¬ 
memoration. 

Jeanelle  Carden,  a  stu¬ 
dent  from  LI  Paso,  Texas, 
particularly  noticed  the 
diversity  of  peoples  at  the 
Walk.  “I  thought  it  was  so 
neat  to  see  so  many  people 
that  were  not  minorities. 
There  were  students  and 
families  of  all  races.  I 
liked  how  Brian  Mitchell 
incorporated  the  values  and 
ideals  of  all  cultures  into 
[Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.’s] 
speech.  [Mitchell]  focused 
on  how  [King’s]  speech 
contained  ideals  from  all 
cultures  and  peoples-to 
show  how  alike  we  all 
are.” 

Kris  Nord,  a  student 
from  Missoula,  Montana 
was  especially  moved  by 
Mills’  rendition.  “I  was 
really  touched  by  it.  It  was 
almost  as  good  as  Martin 
Luther  King,  himself.  I 
think  [the  portrayal]  was 
so  good  because  it  was 
[Mills’]  own  emotion  com¬ 
ing  through.” 

King’s  words  that 
inspired  the  marchers  to 
challenge  prejudiced  atti¬ 
tudes  in  1965  are  still  apro¬ 
pos.  His  words  challenge 
all  people  to  struggle  for 
the  freedoms  of  others.  As 
people  come  to  realize 
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BYU  student.  Nathan  Clah,  teaches  a  service  workshop  to  parents  and  students 
during  the  Page,  Arizona,  Vision  Quest  conference. 


their  common  brotherhood, 
then  will  King’s  dream 
come  true.  King  told  it 
best  when  he  said;  “With 
this  faith  we  will  be  able  to 
transform  the  jangling  dis¬ 
cords  of  our  nation  into  a 
beautiful  symphony  of 
brotherhood.  With  this 
faith  we  will  be  able  to 
work  together,  to  pray 
together,  to  struggle 
together,  to  go  to  jail 
together,  to  stand  up  for 
freedom  together,  knowing 
that  we  will  be  free  one 
day.’’^ 

1.  King.  Jr.  Martin  Luther  King.  “Address  at  March  On 
Washington  for  Jobs  and  Freedom.”  The  Martin  Luther 
King  Papers  Project  at  Stanford  University.  Home  page. 
Stanford.  28  January  1999. 

<http;//www.stanford.edu/group/King/Docj>/march.html> 

2.  Ibid. 

-RHA 

Vision  Quest: 
A  Vision  of 
Higher 
Education 

by  S.  Keali'i  Enos 

Visions  have  always 
played  an  important  role  in 
the  religious  and  spiritual 
life  of  many  Plains  Indian 
tribes.  Important  events, 
such  as  passage  from  boy¬ 
hood  into  manhood  or  war 


preparation,  were  typical 
motivators  for  the  quest  for 
visions.  Take,  for  example, 
a  young  man  who  has  great 
courage,  and  has  reached 
the  age  for  passage  into 
manhood.  To  seek  a 
vision,  he  must  purify  him¬ 
self,  go  to  an  isolated 
place,  and  fast  for  days. 
These  actions  will  result  in 
a  vision,  usually  in  the 
form  of  an  animal.  The 
medicine  man  then  helps  to 
interpret  it,  and  what  is 
seen  will  then  symbolize 
the  young  man’s  guardian 
spirit.  He  then  prepares  a 
medicine  bundle  with 
sacred  objects  somehow 
relating  to  the  vision.  This 
pursuit  of  a  vision  is 
referred  to  as  the  Vision 
Quest.  ‘ 

Today,  Multicultural 
Student  Services  (MSS) 
provides  an  opportunity  for 
high  school  students  to 
make  their  own  pursuit  for 
a  vision  through  the  Vision 
Quest  program.  This  time, 
however,  instead  of  pas¬ 
sage  from  boyhood  into 
manhood  the  students  pre¬ 
pare  to  enter  college.  The 
vision  they  receive  focuses 
on  the  Aims  of  a  BYU 
Education  and  allows  them 
to  recognize  the  MSS  staff 


as  their  guardian  spirit. 
They  learn  the  objects 
needed  for  a  personal  med¬ 
icine  bundle  to  aid  in 
achieving  their  vision. 

The  idea  for  Vision 
Quest  came  as  an  alterna¬ 
tive  for  the  recruitment 
loops  that  MSS  did  on  the 
reservations,  but  it  is  more 
than  simply  a  recruitment 
trip.  It  is  a  conference  that 
encourages  education  as 
well  as  the  preparation 
needed  to  attend  BYU. 

The  theme  for  Vision  Quest 
is  “Where  there  is  no 
vision,  the  people  perish.” 
Vision  Quest  accomplishes 
this  theme  through  four 
workshops  which  are  relat¬ 
ed  to  the  Aims  of  a  BYU 
Education.  These  work¬ 
shops  include  (1)  “A 
Native  Vision  of  Spiritual 
Values — Preparing  for  the 
LDS  community”;  (2)  “A 
Native  Vision  of 
Education — Preparing  for  a 
higher  standard  of  learn¬ 
ing”;  (3)  “A  Native  Vision 
I  of  Personal  Worth — 

I  Leadership  and  Character 
I  Building”;  (4)  “A  Native 
S'  Vision  of  Service  to  Self, 

t: 

8  Family  &  Community  (and 
I  beyond).” 

Vision  Quest’s  first  two 
visits  were  to  Kayenta, 


Arizona  and  Page,  Arizona. 
MSS  Staff  and  multicul¬ 
tural  BYU  students  were 
involved  in  these  first 
efforts.  The  students  aided 
the  staff  in  the  workshops 
given,  and  also  provided 
music  and  dancing  from 
various  cultures.  There 
were  many  in  attendance, 
and  those  that  came  had 
the  unique  opportunity  to 
learn  first  hand  the  things 
that  will  help  them  achieve 
higher  learning. 

The  program  began 
with  the  BYU  students  per¬ 
forming  “Go  My  Son.” 
Next,  all  participated  in  an 
icebreaker  activity  to  help 
parents  and  high  school 
students  to  see  different 
educational  perspectives. 

A  question  and  answer 
period  followed  the  ice¬ 
breaker.  The  questions 
ranged  from  topics  about 
financial  aid  and  scholar¬ 
ships  to  BYU  clubs  and 
wards.  The  BYU  students 
were  able  to  give  their 
thoughts  and  insights  on 
the  topics,  which  provided 
a  better  understanding  for 
those  in  attendance.  A 
lunch  break  followed  the 
question  and  answer  peri¬ 
od,  and  during  the  break, 
the  BYU  students  provided 
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the  entertainment  in  song 
and  dance.  After  the  lunch 
break,  parents  and  students 
participated  in  the  work¬ 
shops.  The  program  closed 
with  more  music  as  well  as 
the  testimonies  of  members 
of  the  Tribe  of  Many 
Feathers  club.  The  high 
school  students  left  with  a 
challenge  to  set  education¬ 
al  goals,  and  to  make  it 
their  priority  to  accomplish 
them. 

Ken  Sekaqwaptewa, 
MSS  Assistant  Director, 
said  that  the  value  of  the 
program  is  found  in  the 
hope  it  gives  to  parents  and 
students  by  allowing  them 
to  learn  together.  Vision 
Quest  provided  that  hope- 
the  hope  of  a  higher  educa¬ 
tion.  The  positive  com¬ 
ments  that  parent  and 
students  gave  show  the 
hope  they  obtained.  Here  is 
just  a  glimpse  of  what  the 
students  thought  about 
Vision  Quest. 

“(The  theme)  ‘Where  there 
is  no  vision,  the  people 
perish  ’  has  helped  me 
broaden  my  future  and  has 
made  me  think  more  about 
it.  What’s  so  great  about 
this  program  is  that  we  feel 
the  spirit  of  our  Heavenly 
Father.  ” 

“  It  has  lifted  my  spirit 
knowing  that  I  can  be 
accepted  by  others.  It  also 
helped  me  to  aspire  high¬ 
er.  ” 

A  glimpse  of  the  parents’ 
view  include  the  following 
statements: 

“The  workshops  were  very 
inspirational  and  made  me 
review  my  role  in  setting 
goals  and  having  my  chil¬ 
dren  reach  for  them.  ” 


“Thanks  for  the  prepar¬ 
ation  you  put  into  the 
workshops.  It  was  nice  to 
have  a  parent/youth  con¬ 
ference  combined.  What  a 
nice  way  to  share  and 
grow  with  your  child.  ” 

The  true  success  of 
Vision  Quest  will  only  be 
realized  in  time.  The 
vision  has  been  seen  and 
the  medicine  bundle  has 
been  prepared.  The  test 
that  students  and  parents 
now  face  is  making  that 
vision  come  true.  They  are 
the  ones  to  determine  if 
they  will  accomplish  their 
goals  and  truly  seek  to 
make  the  vision  a  reality. 

1.  Encyclopedia  of  Native  American  Tribes.  1988.  p.l93. 

■SKE 

Seoul  To  Soul 

by  Ruben  H.  Arredondo 

The  best  metaphor  for 
the  United  States  is  not  a 
melting  pot,  but  a  stew.  In 
a  stew,  many  ingredients 
with  very  different  flavors 
combine  to  create  one  deli¬ 
cious  meal.  The  Asian 
New  Year  Festival  on 
January  29,  1999,  added 
another  distinct  ingredient 
to  the  already  flavorful 
BYU  mix.  Student  panels, 
dances,  firesides,  and  lec¬ 
tures  were  all  part  of  a 
month-long  showcase  of  a 
potpourri  of  Asian  cultures 
that  was  topped  off  by  the 
Festival  which  took  place 
in  the  Ernest  L.  Wilkinson 
Student  Center  Ballroom. 

The  Festival  got  off  to  a 
delicious  start  with  a  meal 
of  teriyaki  chicken,  sticky 
rice,  cucumber  salad,  egg 
rolls,  and  of  course — the 
all-important  fortune  cook¬ 
ie.  After  the  meal,  students 
presented  traditional  fash¬ 
ions,  dances,  and  songs 
originating  from  nations 


such  as  Japan,  Korea, 
China,  Vietnam,  and  vari¬ 
ous  southeast  Asian  coun¬ 
tries.  Asian-American 
students  even  got  a  chance 
to  show  off  their  own  style 
of  Americana,  or  their  own 
American  styles  accentuat¬ 
ed  with  a  bit  of  Asian  dur¬ 
ing  the  final  portion  of  the 
fashion  show.  Not  only 
did  spectators  see  students 
strutting  their  stuff  in 
Korean  han-bo’s  (the  tradi¬ 
tional  dress),  and  hear  a 
male  student  sing  Chinese 
R&B  songs  to  woo  the 
women,  but  they  also  wit¬ 
nessed  a  variety  of  dance 
numbers. 

From  the  Chinese  cul¬ 
ture,  came  the  paper  lion 
emblazoned  with  black, 
silver,  gold,  and  turquoise 
colors.  The  dancers,  hid¬ 
den  under  the  paper  lion’s 
body  and  head,  moved  the 
lion  to  the  orders  of  the 
“tamer”  and  the  beat  set  by 
the  drummers.  The  lion 
traditionally  brings  good 
luck  for  the  new  year  to 
each  home  it  enters. 

A  taiko  drum  group 
from  San  Diego,  California 
was  a  big  hit  at  the 
Festival.  The  perfect,  har¬ 
monic  throb  of  the  drums 
was  just  part  of  the  num¬ 
ber’s  exhilaration.  Perhaps 
even  more  impressive, 
were  the  wave-like  move¬ 
ments  created  with  each 
woman’s  stroke  of  the 
drum.  Their  arm,  body, 
and  head  movements 
seemed  to  coordinate  with 
each  pounding  of  the 
drums,  making  not  only 
the  rhythm,  but  the  drum¬ 
mers,  part  of  the  entire  per¬ 
formance. 

Phyros  So,  a  native  of 
Cambodia  currently  from 
Stockton,  California,  was  a 
volunteer  for  the  Southeast 
Asian  portion  of  the 
Festival.  She  performed 


the  Cambodian  khmer 
(pronounced  kuh-my) 
dance  which  anciently  was 
performed  only  for  royalty. 
Her  elegant  and  gradual 
movements  gave  people  a 
chance  to  admire  her  cos¬ 
tume  that  seemed  to  be 
made  of  glimmering  gold. 
So  volunteered  for  the 
show  because,  as  she  says, 
“I  wanted  to  represent  my 
culture  to  students  and  fac¬ 
ulty  at  BYU;  there  are 
hardly  any  Cambodians  at 
BYU.  [Sharing  my  culture] 
helps  me  share  the  idea 
that  we  are  God’s  children 
and  that  ...  we  need  to 
celebrate  .  .  .  our  diversity 
and  .  .  .  not .  .  .  make  it 
something  that  separates 
us,  but  that  binds  us 
together  as  God’s  chil¬ 
dren.” 

Kurt  Updegraff,  a 
junior  from  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania,  also  volun¬ 
teered  for  the  Festival.  He 
served  a  mission  for  the 
Church  in  Cambodia,  and 
enjoyed  the  opportunity  to 
participate  in  the  fashion 
show.  “[The  Festival]  was 
fun.  I  thought  it  was  inter¬ 
esting  to  see  people  dis¬ 
playing  their  cultures.  It 
was  a  good  chance  for  peo¬ 
ple  to  learn  about  them¬ 
selves,  and  about  other 
people  and  their  history.” 

Lynne  Watanabe,  a 
senior  from  Fort  Wayne, 
Indiana  and  organizer  for 
this  year’s  Asian  Month, 
stated  that  the  Festival  was 
separated  into  geographic 
divisions  (Japan,  Korea, 
China,  Vietnam,  Southeast 
Asia),  and  cultural  divi¬ 
sions  (Asian-American) 
with  each  division  receiv¬ 
ing  a  portion  of  time  dur¬ 
ing  the  show.  Each  area 
had  its  group  leader  who 
then  organized  the  talents 
for  their  respective  section. 
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Watanabe  stated  one  of  the 
main  puqjoses  of  organiz¬ 
ing  the  Festival  that  way, 
was  to  get  students 
involved  in  leadership 
opportunities  at  BYU.  She 
feels  events  like  these  can 
be  particularly  valuable  to 
students  that  are  Asian.  “I 
really  liked  [the  opportun¬ 
ity  to  organize  Asian 
Month]  because  I’m  half 
Japanese  and  getting 
involved  and  [sharing  my 
culture]  .  .  .  was  a  really 
fun  opportunity  for  me  to 
.  .  .  connect  more  with  my 
Asian  culture.  1  think  [the 
volunteers]  also  enjoyed 
their  involvement.  I’m 
kind  of  sad  that  it’s  over!” 

Jonathan  Chan,  a  senior 
from  New  York,  New  York 
and  Asian  American 
Association  (AAA)  presi¬ 
dent,  expressed  his  plea¬ 
sure  with  the  number  of 
students  involved  in  this 
year’s  planning.  “Half  of 
[the  volunteers]  this  year, 
were  in  it  last  year,  but  the 
other  half  are  all  new.  This 
has  all  increased  club 
membership  and  .  .  .  cre¬ 
ates  a  good  momentum.  It 
brings  together  the  Asian 
community.  Hopefully, 
we’ll  get  more  Asians  that 
don’t  participate  out  next 
year,”  Chan  said. 

Angela  Ahn,  a  junior 
from  Irvine,  California  and 
coordinator  for  the  fashion 
show,  felt  the  Festival  was 
particularly  rewarding  for 
her  in  that  it  has  stimulated 
more  cohesiveness  among 
many  Asian  students.  She 
expressed  concern  that 
some  incoming  freshman 
might  have  a  hard  time 
adjusting  to  such  a  differ¬ 
ent  environment  at  BYU. 
“A  lot  of  them  come  from 
areas  [with  large  Asian 
populations]  and  coming 
here  is  sometimes  a  culture 


shock.  I  feel  if  there  are 
[clubs,  activities,  leader¬ 
ship  opportunities]  and  a 
community  whom  [fresh¬ 
man]  can  associate  with, 
and  feel  like,  ‘Yeah,  it’s 
different  here,  but  we  have 
each  other  and  we  can  get 
to  know  other  people  bet¬ 
ter,’  they  won’t  have  to 
struggle.” 

Ahn,  also  a  former 
AAA  president,  feels  the 
Festival  provided  an  impe¬ 
tus  for  more  students, 
especially  freshman,  to  get 
involved  at  BYU.  “I 
remember  coming  here  as 
a  freshman.  There  was 
nothing  for  Asian- 
American  students.  That  is 
one  reason  why  I  got 
involved  and  wanted  to  be 
president  of  the  club.  I 
wanted  [Asian  students]  to 
feel  like  they  were  part  of 
this  school.  Some  incom¬ 
ing  freshman  last  year  told 
me  that  part  of  the  reason 
their  adjustment  was  easier 
was  because  there  was  a 
community  of  Asian- 
Americans.  So  I  just  hope 
that  [activities  such  as  the 
Festival]  .  .  .  continue  to 
involve  students — especial¬ 
ly  freshman,  and  give  them 
a  sense  of  pride  and 
belonging  at  BYU.” 

Students  busily  worked 
behind  the  scenes  for  more 
than  a  month  to  provide  an 
exciting  night  of  entertain¬ 
ment  for  hundreds  of  peo¬ 
ple  at  the  Asian  New  Year 
Festival.  However,  unlike 
the  Festival  observers,  the 
benefits  to  students  didn’t 
end  with  the  Festival’s 
close.  Many  will  have  left 
with  a  deeper  sense  of 
commitment  to  the  univer¬ 
sity;  others  will  have  a 
keener  appreciation  for 
their  respective  cultures. 
Many  volunteers  will  share 
time  and  talents  to  orga¬ 


nize  more  activities  that 
foster  student  leadership 
development  in  order  for 
incoming  students  to  feel 
at  home  ;  however,  every 
student  will  leave  his  or 
her  own  unique  impression 
on  the  BYU  community. 

-RHA 

Ethics  of 
Respect 

By  Jennifer  D.  Gonzalez 

As  part  of  the  activties 
for  Black  History  Month 
in  February,  Dr.  Wilfred 
Samuels,  a  professor  of 
English  and  literature  and 
former  director  of  ethnic 
studies  at  the  University  of 
Utah,  spoke  to  BYU  stu¬ 
dents  about  the  need  for  an 
ethnic  studies  program. 
Samuels  centered  his 
remarks,  entitled 
“Endlessly  Creating/Re¬ 
creating  Myself  in  the  City 
Upon  A  Hill,  around  the 
need  for  students  to  devel¬ 
op  an  “ethics  of  under¬ 
standing,  acceptance,  and 
respect.”  He  further 
explained  that,  as  an  exam¬ 
ple  to  the  world,  the 
Latter-day  Saints  need  to 
address  this  issue. 

“The  problem  of  the 
21st  century  will  be  the 
problem  of  the  color  line,” 
Samuels  stated.  “America 
is  not,  nor  has  ever  been  a 
color-free  society,”  he 
added.  “What  most  people 
of  color  experience  in 
America  ...  is  that  race 
really  does  matter.” 

Samuels  explained  that 
the  coming  of  a  new  mil¬ 
lennium  presents  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  assess  our  past 
and  make  changes  that  will 
allow  us  to  continue  to 
progress.  “To  race  into  the 
2 1  St  century  with  racism 
as  the  wind  beneath  our 


wings,”  he  said,  “is  to 
inhibit  our  ability  to  soar.” 

Samuels  also  stressed 
the  importance  of  looking 
forward  and  focusing  on 
the  future  while  continuing 
to  try  and  understand  the 
past.  “We  must  begin  with 
a  determination  to  honestly 
engage  and  assess  history,” 
he  said.  “Although  dam¬ 
age  was  done  ...  we  do 
not  need  to  pass  on  this 
destructive  legacy.” 

Samuels  expressed  his 
hope  that,  through  the 
development  of  ethnic 
studies  programs  through¬ 
out  the  state  of  Utah  and 
the  rest  of  the  country,  stu¬ 
dents  will  gain  a  deeper 
understanding  and  respect 
for  the  history  of  all  peo¬ 
ple.  He  urged  them  to  cel¬ 
ebrate  all  history,  not  just 
that  of  a  single  culture. 
Samuels  also  reminded 
those  in  attendance  that 
time  is  continually  passing. 
“Take  time  [now],  do  not 
kill  time,  because  dead 
time  is  of  no  use,”  he 
admonished. 

In  addition  to  his  work 
at  the  University  of  Utah, 
Dr.  Samuels  is  the 
President  of  the  African 
American  Literature  and 
Culture  Society  of  the 
American  Literature 
Association  and  has 
received  several  awards  for 
excellence  in  teaching 
including  the  University  of 
Utah  Distinguished 
Teaching  Award. 

-JDG 

Feeling  Haute, 
Haute,  Haute 

by  Ruben  H.  Arredondo 

Who  says  France’s 
fashion  houses  are  the  only 
places  to  see  the  best  in 
haute  couture,  or  high  cul- 
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ture  fashion?  The  Black 
Student  Union’s  (BSU) 
fashion  show,  to  commem¬ 
orate  Black  History  Month 
at  BYU,  was  the  place  for 
fashion  lovers  on  February 
27.  The  models,  of  all 
races,  sizes  and  shapes, 
held  the  audience  spell¬ 
bound  with  fashions  rang¬ 
ing  from  the  sly  to  the 
silly. 

The  show  began  with 
Abdullah  Mills,  a  senior  in 
broadcast  communication 
from  Florrisant,  Missouri, 
singing,  “Lift  Every  Voice 
and  Sing,”  a  song  about 
unity  and  racial  harmony. 
With  the  crowd  stirred  by 
his  soulful  rendition  of  the 
piece,  students  then  posed 
khaki,  African,  business 
and  casual  attire.  For  the 
khaki  portion,  students 
brought  out  the  best  in 
cool,  white,  cotton  shirts 
and  comfortable  khaki  out¬ 
fits.  Many  students  then 
got  a  chance  to  get  in 
touch  with  their  roots  in 
the  Africa  portion  of  the 
show  by  modeling  flowing 
African  apparels  of  red, 
orange,  green,  black,  and 
other  earth-toned  cloth. 

The  business  attire  gave 
students  a  well-heeled  pro¬ 
fessional  look  as  they  strut¬ 
ted  their  stuff  on  the  cat- 
walk  and  contrasted  with 
the  clothing  worn  during 
the  casual  wear  section  of 
the  show.  Along  with 
those  fashion  sections,  a 
wedding  and  formal  wear 
section  added  an  elegant 
touch  to  the  evening.  The 
crowd  got  a  kick  when  the 
students  posed  their 
Motown  and  “disco”  looks 
in  their  Afro  wigs  and  their 
polyester  suits  with  ruffled 
shirts. 

Mixed  in  with  the  fash¬ 
ion  were  many  talented 
performances  by  BYU  stu¬ 


dents.  One  of  those  per¬ 
formances  was  a  stirring 
poem  reading  by  Denise 
Cutliff,  a  freshman  from 
Saginaw,  Michigan,  major¬ 
ing  in  pre-theater.  With 
great  zeal,  Cutliff  read  a 
poem  by  Nobel  Laureate 
Toni  Morrison,  that  spoke 
about  the  pains,  trials,  and 
emotions  of  a  slave 
woman.  Also,  a  group  of 
women  from  the  BSU 
danced  a  hip-hop  number 
to  the  song,  “Rosa  Parks.” 

The  night  was  a  suc¬ 
cess,  not  only  for  the 
enjoyment  it  brought  to  the 
crowd,  but  for  the  rewards 
it  brought  to  volunteers 
both  behind  the  scenes  and 
in  the  show.  Emekah 
Chukwurah,  a  senior  from 
Nigeria  majoring  in  sociol¬ 
ogy,  gave  a  couple  of  rea¬ 
sons  for  getting  involved 
in  the  African  part  of  the 
fashion  show.  “I  am  from 
Africa,  and  it  gave  me  a 
chance  to  meet  black  stu¬ 
dents  from  the  USA  here 
at  BYU.  Last  year,  when  I 
did  not  know  too  many 
people,  the  fashion  show 
helped  me  to  get  to  know 


more  people,  the  same  this 
year.”  The  best  part  of  the 
entire  fashion  show  for 
Chukwurah  was,  “being 
able  to  get  together  with 
other  students  [of]  different 
[personalities],  ways  of 
doing  things,  and  eventual¬ 
ly  come  together  as  one. 
Even  amidst  the  black  stu¬ 
dents,  there’s  still  diversity 
and  [different  ways  of 
doing  things].  But,  we 
came  with  one  purpose, 
which  was  to  have  a  good 
show  and  we  accomplished 
[that].” 

Yasmine  Richard,  a 
junior  from  San  Antonio, 
Texas  majoring  in  broad¬ 
cast  journalism  directed  the 
fashion  show.  She  and  the 
volunteers  on  the  fashion 
show  committee  had  two 
goals  in  mind  when  they 
started  planning  the  show 
and  recruiting  volunteers. 
The  first  was  to  promote 
unity  among  students, 
especially  black  students. 
The  second  was  to  inform 
people  that  anyone  can  be 
a  member  of  BSU. 

Richard  said  that  she  felt 
the  fashion  show  was. 


“  the  greatest  volunteer 
program  during  Black 
History  Month.  Every  per¬ 
son  was  a  volunteer-the 
committee,  the  students  in 
the  show — everybody! 

Even  black  students  that 
don’t  usually  come  out  to 
BSU  meetings  started  com¬ 
ing  and  getting  involved. 
People  usually  think  that 
the  BSU  is  only  for  black 
students,  but  it’s  not.  This 
time  many  white  students 
came  and  helped,  and  even 
recruited  more  volunteers!” 

Richard  felt  that  the 
show  helps  students  who 
feel  out  of  place,  feel  more 
at  home.  She  mentioned 
that  one  of  the  students  in 
charge  of  communications 
was  a  freshman.  The  fash¬ 
ion  show  and  involvement 
in  Black  History  Month 
helped  the  student  be  part 
of  the  BYU  experience. 
“Volunteering  helped  her 
meet  people  like  her,  on 
her  level.  That  is  the  way  I 
met  people,  [by  volunteer¬ 
ing  for  Black  history 
Month  events],”  Richard 
stated.  Richard  felt  that 
the  whole  month  helped 
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students  of  all  races  and 
cultures  to  work  together 
to  plan  a  fun  evening  for 
the  attendees.  These 
events  are  necessary, 
because  as  Richard  states, 
“we  have  lots  of  students 
with  leadership  potential. 
We  need  them  as  leaders.” 

Another  highlight  of 
Black  History  Month  was  a 
performance  on  February 
20,  from  the  national  folk 
dance  team  of  the  African 
nation  of  Togo.  All  the 
members  of  Atopani, 
recent  converts  to  The 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints,  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  dancing, 
singing  and  playing  of 
instruments.  They  show¬ 
cased  traditional  dances  of 
their  nation.  Accompanied 
by  the  throb  of  beating 
gourds,  pulsating  drums, 
high  chants  and  shrieks, 
dancers  moved  to  an  array 
of  numbers.  Many  of  the 
dances  portrayed  daily  life 
in  a  typical  village  of 
Togo,  a  nation  lying 
between  Ghana  and  Benin 
in  western  Africa. 

One  of  the  numbers 
portrayed  the  happiness 
displayed  through  dance 
when  a  major  decision  is 
made  in  a  village.  Yet 
another,  danced  by  the 
women,  celebrated  the 
females’  privilege  of  being 
able  to  give  birth  to  new 
life  that  will  ensure  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  village. 
Other  dances,  symbolizing 
male  rites  of  passage,  har¬ 
vest  and  marriage  were 
also  performed.  One  of 
the  most  eye-catching 
numbers  was  the  last,  a 
celebration  of  life,  in 
which  the  dancer  walked 
out  on  nine-foot  stilts 
accompanied  by  others  in 
bright,  colorful  costumes. 
The  dancers  moved 


impressively  given  the 
height  of  the  stilts  and  the 
size  of  the  costumes  The 
show  ended  with  a  finale 
of  all  the  dancers  coming 
out  onto  stage  and  dancing 
to  the  beat  of  one  gourd. 

Both  the  Atopani 
dancers  and  the  students 
participating  in  the  fashion 
show  helped  provide  a  fit¬ 
ting  close  to  the  several 
activities  of  Black  History 
Month.  With  their  talents 
and  energy,  they  presented 
a  positive  image  of  blacks 
in  the  United  States  and 
abroad  as  well  as  inviting 
those  not  of  African 
descent  to  learn  more 
about  the  cultures  and  peo¬ 
ples  showcased  during 
Black  History  Month. 

-RHA 

Mildred 
Sparks  Visits 
BYU 

by  Harold  D.  Nez 

On  February  1 8, 
Mildred  Sparks,  the 
Director  of  the  Utah  State 
Office  of  Black  Affairs, 
spoke  to  students,  faculty, 
and  staff  as  part  of  the 
activities  for  Black  History 
Month  at  BYU.  The  topic 
of  her  presentation  was 
titled  The  Correlation 
Between  Education  and 
Economic  Status.” 
According  to  Sparks,  every 
individual  has  a  place  and 
a  responsibility  to  them¬ 
selves  and  to  their  commu¬ 
nities.  Sparks  urged  every¬ 
one  in  attendance  to  ensure 
that  these  roles  were  filled. 
“Always  speak  up,  let  peo¬ 
ple  know  how  we  feel. 

You  are  the  difference  in 
this  country.  I  can’t  do  it 
as  director,  you  have  to  do 
it.  You  can’t  legislate  car¬ 


ing  about  people,”  Sparks 
said. 

Sparks,  originally  from 
Montgomery,  Alabama,  has 
a  long  history  in  education 
and  politics.  She  even  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  Alabama 
Bus  Boycott  in  1955-56. 
Her  work  in  the  Civil 
Rights  Movement  ground¬ 
ed  her  feet  in  the  waters  of 
service  and  selflessness, 
despite  the  obstacles  she’s 
faced  in  her  life.  “You  per¬ 
severe  because  you  see  a 
positive  change  can  occur. 
You  want  others  to  respect 
you  as  much  as  you  respect 
yourself,”  said  Sparks. 

She  has  worked  on  a  large 
number  of  committees  and 
organizations,  including 
volunteer  work  with  the 
March  of  Dimes,  American 
Cancer  Society,  Marriage 
and  Eamily  Workshops  for 
Teens,  and  Catholic 
Community  Services. 

Sparks  talked  about 
meeting  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King  Jr.  At  the  time,  she 
didn’t  know  he  would 
become  the  famous  man 
that  would  change  the  face 
of  American  society  forev¬ 
er.  She  eventually  grew  to 
love  him  and  follow  his 
precepts.  She  still  carries 


his  words  deep  within  her 
heart.  “(The)  best  approach 
to  change  is  a  non-violent 
approach,”  she  admon¬ 
ished.  Sparks  learned  at  a 
young  age  to  work  hard 
and  appreciate  life  and 
education,  even  under  the 
most  difficult  of  circum¬ 
stances.  “I  picked  cotton, 
work  was  hard  from  sun  up 
to  sun  down — worked  all 
day  for  two  dollars,” 

Sparks  reminisced. 

Her  parents  brought 
their  children  up  with  a 
solid  commitment  to  pur¬ 
sue  education  as  the 
strength  behind  success. 
“Education  was  power, 
even  though  (my)  parents 
weren’t  educated.  All  of 
us  (children)  received  an 
education.”  She  used  this 
foundation  to  pursue  her 
career  as  an  educator.  She 
has  taught  in  California, 
Alabama,  Ohio,  among 
other  places.  She  received 
a  bachelor  of  science 
degree  from  Alabama  State 
University  and  a  masters 
from  Pepperdine 
University.  She  is  current¬ 
ly  working  toward  a  doc¬ 
torate  from  the  University 
of  Wyoming.  While  she 
went  to  Alabama  State, 


During  her  speech  at  BYU,  Mildred  Sparks  presents  to  the  Multicultural  Student 
Services  office  a  declaration,  from  Utah  State  Governor  Michael  Leavitt,  recognizing 
Black  History  Month. 
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Sparks  met  her  husband 
John,  who  went  to 
Tuskegee  at  the  time.  He 
is  now  a  retired  Air  Force 
Lieutenant  Colonel.  She 
said  the  schools  back  then 
were  all  black  schools 
because  of  the  Jim  Crow 
laws.  She  added  that  the 
schools  were  supposed  to 
be  separate  but  equal 
school  systems,  but  that 
wasn’t  the  situation.  “We 
knew  they  were  separate, 
but  not  equal,”  commented 
Sparks. 

Her  three  daughters 
have  all  gone  to  college. 
Two  finished  their  degrees 
from  UCLA,  and  her 
youngest  returned  to 
Alabama  State  and  is 
working  on  her  undergrad¬ 
uate  degree.  Sparks 
embraced  the  responsibility 
for  cultivating  her  family, 
and  for  building  the  frame¬ 
work  of  education  in  their 
lives.  “You  have  to  keep 
kids  pumped  up,  excited 
about  learning.  Make 
them  feel  the  history,  make 
them  feel  the  part .  .  . 
show  the  excitement.  Let 
them  know  the  parameters. 
What  they  know  they  need 
to  achieve.” 

In  Utah,  Sparks  faces  a 
lot  of  responsibility  as  she 
moves  her  feet  forward  in 
fulfilling  the  mission  of  her 
office.  One  of  the  goals  of 
her  office  is  to  “promote 
model  programs  that 
strengthen  Utah’s  African 
American  community.” 

She  felt  that  the  African 
American  population  may 
be  scarce,  but  everyone 
needs  to  add  what  portion 
they  have  and  let  that  be 
their  spoken  standard. 

“We  each  bring  richness. 
Not  just  in  sports,  but  in 
arts  ...  in  everything  we 
do.”  When  it  comes  to 
slavery,  she  said  “black 


people  need  to  tell  [their] 
story.” 

Utah  only  has  a  black 
population  of  less  than  one 
percent,  “about  25,000  as 
of  today  along  the  Wasatch 
Front,”  Sparks  reported. 

But  Sparks  won’t  let  num¬ 
bers  keep  her  down.  Her 
office  is  designed  to  help 
this  small  minority  have  a 
voice  that  can  be  heard,  by 
the  state  of  Utah  and  by  all 
people.  “We  all  share  the 
same,  we  all  buy  the  same. 
We  all  must  work  to  come 
together.” 

-HDN 

MSS  Awards 
Banquet 

by  Jarrett  P.  Macanas 

Each  year.  Multicul¬ 
tural  Student  Services 
(MSS)  hosts  an  awards 
banquet  to  honor  graduat¬ 
ing  students  who  have 
achieved  high  academic 
excellence  while  at  BYU. 
The  banquet  also  recog¬ 
nizes  students  who  have 
given  significant  leadership 
service  to  MSS,  its  pro¬ 
grams,  and  students.  On 
April  6,  seventy-one  stu¬ 
dents  were  honored  at  a 
banquet  in  The  Skyroom 
Restaurant. 

Upon  entering  The 
Skyroom,  each  student  was 
greeted  by  administrators 
and  MSS  employees.  Jan 
Scharman,  Dean  of 
Students,  Nolan  Reed, 
Associate  Dean  of  Stu¬ 
dents,  and  Vernon  Heperi, 
Director  of  Multicultural 
Student  Services,  joined  in 
welcoming  and  offering 
personal  congratulations 
for  accomplishments  seen 
throughout  the  year. 

Everyone  attending 
listened  intently  as  Heperi 


spoke,  emphasizing  that 
the  scholarships  received 
to  assist  with  schooling, 
should  be  viewed  as  sacred 
blessings  which  each  stu¬ 
dent  should  use  wisely.  He 
then  proceeded  to  explain 
the  significance  of  each 
award. 

The  Dean ’s  Academic 
Award  was  given  to  gradu¬ 
ating  students  who  proved 
exceptional  academic  ex¬ 
cellence  through  study  and 
dedication.  Students  who 
had  given  significant  lead¬ 
ership  and  interest  to 
enhance  the  cultural  educa¬ 
tion  and  service  of  multi¬ 
cultural  student  organi¬ 
zations  on  campus  were 
awarded  the  Dean ’s 
Leadership  Award. 

In  1972,  the  Earl 
Wayne  Cox  Scholarship 
was  established  in  memory 
of  Cox  by  his  family  and 
friends.  Cox  had  served  a 
mission  in  the  Southwest 
Indian  Mission  and  devel¬ 
oped  a  special  concern  for 
Native  American  fathers. 
Cox  wished  to  build  their 
role  and  self  esteem.  The 
recipient  of  this  award  was 
a  Native  American  who 
showed  the  greatest 
promise  of  becoming  a 
successful  father. 

The  Academic 
Excellence  Award  was 
given  to  graduating  stu¬ 
dents  who  maintained  their 
commitment  for  receiving 
an  MSS  Academic 
Scholarship.  And,  students 
who  had  given  significant 
leadership  and  service  to 
MSS  and  its  programs 
were  awarded  the  Spirit  of 
BYU  Award. 

Heperi  encouraged  the 
students  to  complete  their 
education,  in  turn  giving 
back  to  those  who  would 
follow  after  them — assist¬ 
ing  as  they  had  been  assist¬ 


ed.  And,  helping  make 
BYU  an  even  better  place. 
He  also  pointed  out  his 
high  expectations  for  the 
students — truly  model  stu¬ 
dents,  students  noted  as 
some  of  the  university’s 
most  extraordinary  exam¬ 
ples  of  diligence,  leader¬ 
ship,  and  effort— and 
encouraged  them  to  contin¬ 
ue  to  reach  their  fullest 
potential.  As  he  conclud¬ 
ed,  Heperi  stressed  the 
importance  of  moving 
toward  the  future  and  ex¬ 
pressed  his  great  faith  in 
each  student. 

The  evening  came  to  a 
close  as  Dean  Scharman 
expressed  how  grateful  she 
was  for  the  opportunity  to 
be  able  to  work  with  stu¬ 
dents  and  help  them  suc¬ 
ceed.  She  stressed  that  as 
students  living  in  the  last 
days,  those  in  attendance 
represented  the  best  of 
BYU,  as  well  as,  the  future 
of  the  Church. 

-JPM 


Derek  Smith,  Cox  Scholarship  recipi¬ 
ent,  proudly  shows  off  his  baby 
daughter,  Sophia  Tala’ese’a,  at  the 
MSS  Awards  Banquet. 
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It  was  the  year  216  B.C.E.  Hannibal,  the 
Carthaginian  general,  had  invaded  Italy  and  now 
faced  the  Roman  army  in  an  open  field  at  Cannae. 
Just  two  years  earlier,  during  the  dead  of  winter, 
Hannibal  marched  his  piecemeal  army  of 
Carthaginians  across  the  European  continent  and 
over  the  Italian  Alps.  Even  with  the  rigors  of  the 
trek  reducing  his  army  to  half  its  size,  Hannibal’s 
25,000  men  ripped  through  the  Roman  country¬ 
side. 

Now,  the  Carthaginians  stood  face  to  face  with 
a  phalanx,  or  army,  of  70,000  Romans  determined 
to  force  “the  fox  out  into  the  open”  at  Cannae,  and 
crush  the  Carthaginians  by  sheer  strength  of  num¬ 
bers.' 

Hannibal,  knowing  the  strength  of  the  Roman 
army  lay  at  its  center,  strategically  placed  his 
weaker  Spanish  and  Celtic  infantry  opposite  the 
Roman  center.  He  then  placed  his  cavalry  and  the 
more  hardened  part  of  his  army  on  either  side  of 
the  expendable  infantry. 

As  the  battle  shouts  let  out,  the  Roman  phalanx 
thrust  forward,  with  its  center  leading  the  attack. 
The  weaker  Carthaginian  center  gave  way  before 
them.  As  the  superior  soldiers  at  the  point  of  the 
Roman  throng  cut  down  the  Spaniards  and  Celts, 
Hannibal  maneuvered  his  cavalry  and  stronger  sol¬ 
diers  to  form  an  arc  around  the  Romans.  With  the 
Roman  center  in  the  middle  of  Hannibal’s  army 
and  its  weaker  flanks  exposed  to  superior 
Carthaginian  forces  arching  around  them,  the 
Romans  soon  realized  their  fatal  mistake.  The 
Romans,  in  their  haste  to  give  chase,  had  driven 
too  far  into  the  Carthaginians  and  left  themselves 
surrounded. 

After  the  superior  Carthaginian  cavalry  finished 
off  the  Roman  calvary  it  turned  itself,  along  with 
the  rest  of  the  Carthaginians,  onto  the  besieged 
Romans.  Though  superior  in  number,  the  divided 
Romans  were  reduced  to  fighting  singly  or  in 
small  groups,  thereby  negating  any  numerical 
advantage  their  army  had  over  the  Carthaginians. 

Of  the  70,000  Romans,  only  2,000  survived. 

“It  was  a  terrible  slaughter.  When  the  first  sur¬ 
vivors  staggered  back  to  Rome,  they  were  met 
with  disbelief.  As  more  arrived,  disbelief  changed 
to  horror.  Hannibal  now  had  defeated  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  eight  consular  armies  (160,000)  in  the  space 
of  two  years.  No  one  before  or  after  him  ever  had 
such  brilliant  success  against  Roman  arms.”^ 

Centuries  and  an  ocean  away,  a  somewhat 
smaller  ‘army’  of  Christians  gathered  in  Fayette, 
New  York,  received  some  vital  instruction  from 
the  resurrected  Christ.  “Let  every  man  esteem  his 
brother  as  himself,”  said  the  Lord.  “I  say  unto  you, 
be  one;  and  if  ye  are  not  one  ye  are  not  mine”  (The 
Doctrine  and  Covenants  38:24,27).  Today,  that 
tiny  flock.  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints,  has  spread  to  more  than  162  nations 
and  teaches  in  more  than  145  different  languages. 
It’s  flourished  to  what  Time  magazine  called,  “by 
far  the  most  numerically  successful  creed  born  on 
American  soil  and  one  of  the  fastest  growing  any¬ 
where.”^ 

Being  the  flagship  university  of  the  Church, 
what  role  does  Brigham  Young  University  (BYU) 


play  in  the  future  role  of  the  Church?  University 
President  Merrill  J.  Bateman,  in  addressing  that 
question,  made  the  following  group  of  queries  in 
the  August  1998  Annual  University  Conference: 

“Is  .  .  .  Brigham  Young  University  ...  an  integral 
part  of  the  Church?  Does  [the  Lord]  have  a  plan 
for  BYU?  Prophetic  statements  provide  a  “yes” 
answer  to  [these]  questions.  The  Lord  is  shaping 
the  destiny  of  Brigham  Young  University.”''  With 
respect  to  that  destiny,  Bateman  quoted  former 
Church  President  John  Taylor.  “You  will  see  the 
day  that  Zion  will  be  as  far  ahead  of  the  outside 
world  in  everything  pertaining  to  learning  of  every 
kind  as  we  are  today  in  regard  to  religious  matters. 
You  mark  my  words,  and  write  them  down,  and 
see  if  they  do  not  come  to  pass.”^ 

Many  influences  will  shape  BYU  in  succeeding 
years.  One  of  those  will  be  the  growth  of  the 
Church  which  will  in  turn  increase  the  national 
and  cultural  makeup  of  BYU.  Obviously,  not 
everyone  at  the  university  will  be  the  same.  It 
would  be  a  disservice  to  try  and  glaze  over  the 
valuable  nuances  among  campus  members  that 
make  up  the  unique  learning  atmosphere.  Even 
the  Admissions  Office  looks  for  unique  traits  in 
individual  character  that  will  enhance  the  educa¬ 
tional  environment  on  campus.  However,  as  Elder 
Dallin  H.  Oaks  of  the  Quorum  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles  recently  stated  in  a  BYU  devotional,  “We 
teach  that  what  unites  us  is  far  more  important 
than  what  differentiates  us.  Consequently,  our 
members  are  asked  to  concentrate  their  efforts  to 
strengthen  our  unity — not  to  glorify  our  diversity. 
What  unifies  us  is  far  more  important  than  what 
differentiates  us.”" 

“Be  one;  and  if  ye  are  not  one  ye  are  not  mine,” 
(The  Doctrine  and  Covenants  38:27)  are  words 
that  take  on  crucial  meaning,  for  BYU.  Why? 
Because  what  will  eventually  place  BYU  as  “far 
ahead  of  the  outside  world  in  everything  pertaining 
to  learning  of  every  kind”  ’  will  not  be  what  differ¬ 
entiates  its  component  parts,  but  what  unifies  the 
BYU  community  as  a  whole — education  enhanced 
by  faith  and  service.  Unlike  the  Romans,  who  lost 
the  battle  because  they  divided  their  efforts  and 
strength,  BYU  students  and  alumni  will  spread  the 
university’s  positive,  moral  influence  into  various 
areas  ranging  from  politics  and  economics  to 
social  and  academic  advancements  through  the 
united  efforts  of  each  of  its  members. 

Student’s  similar  values  are  often  easy  to  over¬ 
look  because  they  are  of  such  different  back¬ 
grounds  and  cultures.  Elder  John  K.  Carmack,  a 
member  of  the  First  Quorum  of  the  Seventy  said 
that,  “the  gospel  is  marvelously  sufficient  to  create 
the  desired  unity,  but  people  are  imperfect.  We 
must  work  hard  at  creating  unity  in  diversity.  We 
must  push  on  that  door  with  active  and  strong 
leadership.  Unity  in  diversity  will  not  happen  if 
we  let  nature  take  its  course.”*  In  an  effort  to 
teach  people  on  campus  about  different  cultures, 
the  Multicultural  Student  Services  office  (MSS) 
began  its  outreach  program.  The  program  is  based 
on  the  belief  that  when  people  learn  more  about 
others  they’ll  find  how  much  they  have  in  com¬ 
mon.  Positive  interaction  leaves  them  wanting  to 
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know  more  about  each  other. 

In  1996,  Richelle  Andersen,  On-Campus 
Education  Coordinator  for  MSS,  conceptualized 
the  idea  for  a  poster  series  for  the  office’s  out¬ 
reach  efforts.  Andersen  not  only  wanted  to  “try  to 
make  some  bridges”  between  students  and  faculty 
of  all  cultures,  but  also  increase  awareness  of 
issues  that  affect  ethnic  minorities  at  BYU. 
Through  the  campaign,  Andersen  also  wanted  “to 
increase  awareness,  that  people  are  more  alike 
than  not.” 

The  first  poster  series  developed  from  the  idea 
that  the  United  States  is  not  the  proverbial  “melt¬ 
ing  pot,”  but  rather  a  stew.  Even  at  BYU, 
Andersen  says,  “it’s  not  a  melting  pot,  it’s  a  stew. 
People  are  distinct,  that’s  what  makes  [BYU]  so 
flavorful  and  nice.”  More  than  anything, 

Andersen  wanted  the  poster  campaign  to  show 
appreciation  for  culture,  yet  “focus  more  on  simi¬ 
larities.” 

The  slogan  for  the  first  campaign  was  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “BYU  is  not  a  melting  pot:  It  is  a  stew. 
What  flavor  do  you  add?”  Students  representing 
various  cultural  and  ethnic  groups  on  campus 
were  individually  photographed.  A  student’s 
image  was  then  superimposed  onto  a  photo  of  a 
stew  or  stew  ingredients.  Under  their  image, 
graphic  designers  placed  the  name  and  ethnicity 
of  the  student  with  the  student’s  feelings  on  what 
they  valued  about  their  culture  and  BYU,  includ¬ 
ing  any  particular  struggles  in  their  life  that 
stemmed  from  cultural  differences. 

Probably  the  most  unique  aspect  about  the 
posters  were  the  many  quotes  placed  on  them 
which  any  number  of  students  on  campus  would 
agree  with  regardless  of  their  ethnicity.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  one  poster  with  a  picture  of  Marcus  Fifita,  a 
junior  of  Tongan  descent,  from  Aurora,  Colorado 
majoring  in  business  management  quotes  him  on 
how  he  felt  about  his  culture.  He  said,  “I  love  it! 

I  feel  extremely  blessed  to  be  part  of  a  culture  that 
is  filled  with  so  much  love  for  the  gospel  and  our 
fellow  brothers  and  sisters.” 

Sai  Souphommavong,  a  junior  of  Laotian 
descent  from  Orem,  Utah  majoring  in  accounting, 
shared  what  she  valued  at  BYU.  “I  think  what  I 
most  enjoy  about  BYU  is  the  mixture  of  the  spiri¬ 
tual  with  the  secular  parts  of  life.  I  also  love  the 
fact  that  we  are  surrounded  by  people  from 
around  the  world.”  She  spoke  on  how  she’s  faced 
her  struggles.  “I  have  learned  from  my  parents’ 
experiences  that  discrimination  is  not  an  excuse 
for  failure.  They  have  always  taught  me  to 
achieve  my  fullest  potential.”  The  sayings  are  rel¬ 
atively  interchangeable,  each  focusing  on  the  posi¬ 
tive  aspects  that  each  culture  has  to  offer.  Once 
the  posters  were  finished  (there  were  nine  in  all), 
they  were  distributed  around  campus  on  bulletin 
boards  and  information  kiosks. 

Jeanelle  Carden,  a  junior  from  El  Paso,  Texas 
majoring  in  public  relations,  who  assisted  with  the 
poster  campaign  commented,  “I  think  [the  cam¬ 
paign]  went  well.  I  think  a  lot  of  people  used  the 
'BYU  is  not  a  melting  pot:  It  is  a  stew’  theme.  I 
know  we  had  a  lot  of  people  come  in  and  ask  us 
for  copies  of  the  posters  because  they  were  going 


to  teach  about  it  in  the  lessons  at  Sunday  School. 
Girl  Scouts  came  in,  even  Boy  Scouts  came  in — 
we  had  different  groups  come  in.  The  theme  of 
.  .  .  [the  closing  student  devotional  in  Winter 
1998]  .  .  .  was,  ‘BYU  is  not  a  melting  pot:  It  is  a 
stew.’” 

Andersen  wanted  the  second  campaign  to  be 
more  educational  about  the  positive  differences 
among  cultures.  She  also  wanted  the  campaign  to 
make  others  feel  more  at  home  in  activities  that 
celebrate  the  cultures  of  minority  groups  served 
by  MSS. 

The  slogan  for  the  second  campaign  was  sim¬ 
ple:  “Culture  is  a  great  fit  at  BYU.  Add  your 
piece.”  Coupled  with  that  slogan  was  the  idea  of 
a  puzzle  that  with  its  many  pieces  can  help  form  a 
greater  whole.  Written  on  the  first  of  the  poster 
series  were  the  words,  “Have  you  ever  worked  on 
a  jigsaw  puzzle  and  discovered  that  there  were 
missing  pieces?  Culture,  ethnicity,  gender,  reli¬ 
gion,  and  positive  traditions  are  all  colorful  and 
different  shaped  pieces  that  add  to  our  BYU  puz¬ 
zle  ..  .  So  don’t  be  shy!  You  are  a  great  fit  at 
BYU!  Add  your  piece  and  help  us  complete  the 
puzzle”  (see  inside  back  cover). 

Latino,  African-American,  Asian,  Polynesian 
and  Native  American  cultures  were  showcased  in 
the  second  campaign.  Each  of  the  cultures, 
though  distinct  from  all  others,  had  many  positive 
aspects  that  people  could  learn  from.  Posters 
focused  on  a  unique  trait  of  each  people.  For 
example,  the  Asian  poster  spoke  about  filial  piety, 
or  ancestor  respect,  and  how  that  was  shown  in 
the  love  and  respect  that  the  Asian  cultures  show 
the  elderly.  The  poster  stated,  “The  elderly  are 
symbols  of  wisdom  and  knowledge  .  .  .  families 
take  great  care  to  treat  their  elders  with  the  utmost 
respect  and  love.  Elders  are  cornerstones  of  the 
household.” 

The  Native  American  posters  focused  on  the 
significance  of  the  drum  for  different  tribes.  The 
poster  stated,  “For  centuries  the  drum  has  been 
identified  with  the  spiritual  and  cultural  lives  of 
the  American  Indians;  its  very  rhythm  profoundly 
affects  all  ceremonial  activities.  Ceremonies  may 
involve  honoring  an  individual  or  group,  seeking 
spiritual  strength,  and,  at  times,  serving  as  a 
social  event.” 

Andersen  hoped  that  through  the  campaign, 
people  would  find  something  interesting  in  the 
cultures  they  learned  about  and  be  compelled  to 
go  to  activities  sponsored  by  the  MSS  office  and 
its  clubs.  The  events  include  the  six  monthly 
focuses  on  the  cultures  served  by  the  office  with 
September  focusing  on  Latino  cultures,  October 
on  the  Polynesian  cultures,  November  on  the 
Native  Americans,  January  on  the  many  Asian 
cultures,  February  on  African-American  history, 
and  March  showcasing  the  Native  American, 
Latino,  and  Polynesian  cultures  during  a  week- 
long  celebration  of  heritage  called  Celebration  of 
Heritage  Week  (formerly  known  as  Lamanite 
Week). 

Each  month  they  had  a  variety  of  activities  for 
people  to  participate  in,  including  student  panels, 
forums,  firesides,  dances,  workshops,  and  docu- 
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mentary  films.  Jim  Slaughter,  Programming 
Advisor  for  MSS  was  concerned  that  there  were 
too  few  hands-on  activities.  Also  lacking  were 
events  where  students  of  ethnic  minority  descent 
could  represent  themselves  in  a  more  personable, 
positive  light.  Providing  these  types  of  events 
would  give  students  a  chance  to  represent  their 
communities  in  such  a  way  so  as  to  combat  nega¬ 
tive  stereotypes. 

To  help  remedy  negative  stereotypes,  student 
panels  have  become  a  common  feature  of  the 
monthly  activities.  Four  to  eight  students  were 
invited  to  be  on  a  panel  to  answer  questions  from 
attendees.  Panelists  received  questions  about  the 
various  challenges  they  experienced  while  attend¬ 
ing  BYU  and  the  role  of  culture  in  their  lives. 

At  the  Latino  student  panel,  for  example,  there 
was  a  Caucasian  mother  who  had  adopted  a  young 
boy  from  Mexico.  She  shared  with  the  panelists 
and  those  in  attendance  how  he  had  been  made 
fun  of  and  hurt  by  racist  comments.  She  wanted 
to  know  how  to  deal  with  racism  and  how  to  give 
her  boy  a  positive  image  of  his  ethnic  identity. 
Also,  there  were  many  students  of  mixed  parent¬ 
age  who  attended  the  panel.  They  asked  some 
panelists  also  of  mixed  parentage,  how  they  com¬ 
bined  both  cultural  identities  in  their  lives. 
Panelists  shared  some  positive  experiences  and 
gave  many  excellent  suggestions  on  how  to  mix 
the  best  of  both  worlds  as  well  as  how  to  deal 
with  racism. 

Shauna  Pierce,  a  sophomore  from  Fresno, 
California,  majoring  in  recreation  management 
and  youth  leadership,  attended  the  student  panel 
during  Black  History  Month.  She  appreciated  the 
fact  that  “panel  members  made  an  effort  to  tell 
[those  in  attendance]  that  the  BSU  [Black  Student 
Union  club  on  campus]  wasn’t  just  for  black  stu¬ 
dents,  but  for  everyone.  It  also  gave  people  a 
chance  to  talk  to  black  students.  It  gave  them  a 
chance  to  see  that  we  are  good  members  of  the 
church,  we’re  friendly  and  have  many  of  the  same 
goals  as  [others].  You  don’t  have  to  be  intimidat¬ 
ed.’’ 

Slaughter  felt  that  the  Latino  student  panel  was 
one  of  the  more  memorable.  He  felt  the  mother 
sharing  the  experiences  she  had  with  her  adopted 
Latino  son  added  a  lot.  “It  made  people  think 
about  how  negative  stereotypes  and  racist  com¬ 
ments  can  hurt.  [The  Latino  student  panel]  was 
one  of  the  most  positive.” 

One  of  the  most  memorable  things  about  all 
the  cultural  activities  was  the  entertainment. 
During  Black  History  Month,  the  Black  Student 
Union,  sponsored  a  fashion  show  that  gave  stu¬ 
dents  a  chance  to  show  off  various  styles  of  the 
60's,  70's,  modern,  and  even  traditional  African 
clothing.  Along  with  the  modeling,  were  musical 
numbers,  poem  readings  and  dance  numbers.  The 
audience  seemed  to  enjoy  the  show  as  much  as  the 
models  enjoyed  posing. 

Yasmine  Richard,  a  junior  from  San  Antonio, 
Texas  majoring  in  broadcast  journalism  directed 
the  fashion  show.  She  and  the  volunteers  on  the 
fashion  show  committee  had  two  goals  in  mind 
when  they  started  planning  the  show  and  recruit¬ 


ing  volunteers.  One  goal  was  to  promote  unity 
among  students,  especially  black  students. 
Another  was  to  inform  the  BYU  community  that 
anyone  can  be  a  member  of  BSU.  Richard  said 
that  she  felt  the  fashion  show  was,  “the  greatest 
volunteer  program  during  Black  History  Month! 
Every  person  was  a  volunteer-the  committee,  the 
students  in  the  show — everybody!  Even  black 
students  that  don’t  usually  come  out  to  BSU 
meetings  started  coming  and  getting  involved. 
People  usually  think  that  the  BSU  is  only  for 
black  students,  but  it’s  not.  This  time  many 
[Caucasian]  students  came  and  helped,  and  even 
recruited  more  volunteers!” 

During  the  interview  about  the  fashion  show, 
she  talked  about  one  of  her  examples.  President 
Gordon  B.  Hinckley  of  The  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints.  She  admired  the  way 
he  strives  to  make  others  feel  part  of  the  Church. 
“He  is  traveling  the  whole  world,  going  to  other 
countries  and  meeting  with  people  of  different 
cultures  and  races.  He  wants  everyone  to  feel  like 
they  are  part  of  the  Church,  like  they  are  impor¬ 
tant  and  that  they  matter.  We  should  be  doing  the 
same  thing  here  at  BYU,  making  everyone  feel 
like  we  are  all  part  of  [the  school].” 

Andersen,  felt  that  the  visibility  of  the  out¬ 
reach  campaign  not  only  increased  awareness  of 
ethnic  minorities  on  campus,  but  it  also  made 
some  minorities  more  aware  of  the  MSS  office 
and  the  services  it  can  offer  them.  “I’ve  seen  that 
more  Asian  students  have  been  more  involved, 
more  interested  in  [the  MSS  office].  Also  more 
black  students  are  using  our  services,”  said 
Andersen. 

The  Asian  New  Year  Festival  this  past  January 
was  a  prime  example  of  Asian  students  getting 
more  involved  on  campus.  The  Festival  not  only 
allowed  students  of  varying  cultures  to  interact  in 
the  planning  and  carrying  out  of  the  Festival,  but 
it  also  permitted  many  Asian  students  the  chance 
to  know  more  about  MSS  clubs.  Jonathan  Chan, 
Asian  American  Association  (AAA)  president  and 
a  senior  from  New  York,  New  York  majoring  in 
international  relations,  expressed  his  pleasure 
with  the  number  of  students  involved  in  this 
year’s  planning.  “Half  of  [the  volunteers]  this 
year,  were  in  it  last  year,  but  the  other  half  are  all 
new.  This  has  all  increased  club  membership  and 
.  .  .  creates  a  good  momentum.  It  brings  together 
the  Asian  community.  Hopefully,  we’ll  get  more 
Asians  that  don’t  participate  out  next  year,”  Chan 
said. 

Kurt  Updegraff,  a  junior  from  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania,  also  volunteered  for  the  Festival. 

He  served  a  mission  for  the  Church  in  Cambodia, 
and  enjoyed  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  the 
fashion  show.  “[The  Festival]  was  fun.  I  thought 
it  was  interesting  to  see  people  displaying  their 
cultures.  It  was  a  good  chance  for  people  to  learn 
about  themselves,  and  about  other  people  and 
their  history.” 

Among  the  monthly  activities  for  each  culture, 
were  functions  where  people  could  educate  them¬ 
selves  about  certain  aspects  of  a  particular  cul¬ 
ture.  During  November,  the  BYU  Native 
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American  club,  Tribe  of  Many  Feathers  (TMF), 
held  workshops  every  Thursday  to  teach  different 
crafts  and  skills.  On  the  first  Thursday,  the  club 
held  a  “Frybread  Power”  night  to  teach  those  in 
attendance  how  to  make  the  popular  Native 
American  bread.  They  also  gave  free  samples  of 
smoked  salmon  along  with  the  frybread.  On  the 
second  and  third  nights,  club  members  taught 
attendees  how  to  make  medicine  pouches,  dream 
catchers,  and  how  to  do  the  intricate  beadwork 
present  on  so  many  Native  American  costumes. 
TMF  also  offered  lessons  on  drumming  and 
taught  about  its  cultural  significance. 

LaVay  Talk,  Multicultural  Advisor  for  MSS, 
and  TMF  advisor  was  pleased  with  the  turnout. 
“We  had  so  many  people,  mostly  non-Native 
American.  There  was  a  lot  of  interest  from  BYU 
students.  We  wanted  them  to  feel  welcome 
enough  to  come  out  [to  the  activities].  Once  they 
got  there,  they  had  fun.  We  did  too.  We  were 
really  happy  with  the  turnout.” 

Revina  Largo,  a  junior  from  Borrego  Pass, 

New  Mexico  majoring  in  human  biology 
explained  that  the  Thursday  night  workshops  were 
held  partly  because  the  club,  “wanted  non-Native 
Americans  to  come  out  so  that  they  could  learn 
and  feel  comfortable.  The  whole  focus  was  to 
educate.  [Native  Americans]  aren’t  just  about 
powwow’s  and  dancing,  but  it  goes  beyond  that. 
We’re  trying  to  get  our  education,  we’re  artistic 
and  our  people  try  and  make  a  living  with  the  art 
they  make.” 

For  Hispanic  month,  a  fiesta,  or  party,  was 
held  including  free  booths  for  the  public  and  a 
Latin  dance.  There  were  twenty  booths  focusing 
on  the  many  cultures  and  nations  of  Latin 
America.  Families  and  students  from  around  the 
community  participated  in  games,  watched 
videos,  learned  crafts,  tasted  food,  and  much  more 
in  order  to  learn  about  the  cultures  of  Latin 
America.  Ruth  Stubbs,  president  of  the  SALSA 
club  and  a  senior  from  Fallon,  Nevada,  majoring 
in  social  work  was  thrilled  at  the  turnout  for  the 
fiesta.  “This  is  what  it’s  all  about!  Seeing  all 
these  people  here — families,  students,  faculty — is 
rewarding.  It  means  people  want  to  learn  more 
about  each  other.” 

March  was  also  a  big  month  for  student  partic¬ 
ipation.  Heritage  Week  showcased  Latin 
American,  Native  American,  and  Polynesian  cul¬ 
tures.  A  fiesta  kicked  off  the  week  on  Friday, 
March  19.  The  fiesta  started  with  a  Mexican  din¬ 
ner,  followed  by  a  fashion  show  featuring  tradi¬ 
tional  and  modern  clothing  styles  from  Latin 
America.  After  the  fashion  show,  a  performance 
featuring  native  dances  of  Latin  America  got  the 
crowd  of  over  1,500  ready  to  dance  until  1 :00 
AM.  The  Luau  was  held  on  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday  of  the  following  week.  The  Luau  also 
held  it’s  first  fashion  show  featuring  traditional 
and  modern  clothing  styles  from  Polynesia.  The 
performance  showcased  dances  from  various 
Polynesian  cultures  and  gave  attendees  a  little  bit 
of  the  spirit  of  the  islands.  On  Friday,  March  26 
and  Saturday,  March  27,  the  annual  Harold  A. 
Cedartree  Memorial  dance  competition  and  pow¬ 


wow  was  held.  Attendees  and  dancers  came  from 
around  the  world  and  participated  in  the  many 
activities  held  during  the  powwow. 

Each  event  was  organized  by  student  volunteers 
and  they  had  participants  from  several  cultures  and 
races.  Throughout  the  week,  those  involved 
learned  more  about  each  other  and  the  cultures 
they  helped  celebrate.  (For  more  on  Celebration  of 
Heritage  Week,  see  the  article  on  page  30.) 

Social  activities  are  not  the  only  places  where 
minority  students  have  a  chance  to  show  who  they 
are.  Among  other  things,  the  Career  Training  pro¬ 
gram  of  MSS  helps  give  students  employment 
opportunities  to  work  in  areas  directly  related  to 
their  majors.  Such  employment  experiences  allow 
students  the  chance  to  be  more  marketable,  prepare 
for  the  future,  and  enhance  their  natural  abilities. 
However,  the  Career  Training  program  is  also 
important  because  as  Andersen  says,  it  “also  helps 
[students  and  faculty]  across  campus  become  more 
familiar  with  the  caliber  of  students  that  are  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  [MSS]  office.  That’s  a  very  big  edu¬ 
cational  push  for  us  as  well.” 

Hopefully,  people  will  desire  to  move  beyond 
the  images  on  the  posters,  and  learn  more  about  the 
different  cultures  and  people  displayed  on  them. 
MSS  and  student  leaders  hope  that  through  the  out¬ 
reach  campaign  the  campus  community  will  feel 
more  comfortable  about  coming  to  activities  orga¬ 
nized  by  the  clubs  or  events  such  as  Heritage 
Week:  not  only  attending,  but  participating  in  the 
planning  and  carrying  out  of  the  events. 

Slaughter  hopes  activities  that  promote  interac¬ 
tion  among  people  of  all  backgrounds  will  encour¬ 
age  campus  and  community  members  to  look  past 
“cultural  perspectives  and  find  true  gospel  perspec¬ 
tives”  because  as  he  says,  “how  can  we  love  ...  or 
appreciate  one  another  if  we  know  nothing  [about 
each  other]?”  Slaughter  says,  “It’s  important  to 
look  at  the  contributions  each  of  [our  cultures]  has 
had  to  history.  We  have  to  understand  [other  peo¬ 
ple  and  their  issues].  The  better  you  understand, 
the  better  you  are  able  to  deal  with  them.” 

Elder  Carmack  encourages  each  of  us  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  differences  in  others  while  building  on 
our  commonalities.  “The  future  will  bring  much, 
much  more  cultural  diversity  into  the  Church,  and 
all  who  come  deserve  to  [be]  friends  .  .  .  with 
[their]  brothers  and  sisters.  May  we  look  for  every 
opportunity  to  decrease  isolation,  increase  inclu¬ 
sion  of  all,  and  enrich  our  lives  with  this  diversity 
of  human  sociality  within  the  bonds  of  unifying 
doctrinal  beliefs.”' 
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Historians  believe  that  the  Navajo  people  learned  the  art  of  weaving  from  the  Pueblo  Indians 
who  sought  refuge  from  the  Spanish  during  the  Pueblo  Revolt  in  I860.'  It  is  said,  however,  in 
Navajo  legend,  that  the  art  of  weaving  was  a  gift  from  Spider  Woman  . . . 


Long  ago,  the  Navajo  Indian  tribe  gave  the 
name  Spider  Rock  to  the  spectacular  red  sand¬ 
stone  monolith  that  stands  with  awesome  dignity 
and  beauty  over  800  feet  high  in  Arizona's  color¬ 
ful  Canyon  de  Chelly  National  Park.^  At  the  time 
of  creation,  Spider  Woman,  a  Navajo  goddess, 
possessed  supernatural  powers.  At  that  time, 
monsters  roamed  the  land  and  killed  many  people 
Since  Spider  Woman  loved  the  people,  she  gave 
power  to  the  twin  sons  of  the  Sun  God,  Monster- 
Slayer  and  Child-Bom-of- Water,  to  search  for 
their  father.  When  they  found  him,  Sun-God 
showed  them  how  to  destroy  all  the  monsters  on 
land  and  in  the  water.  Because  she  preserved 
their  people,  the  Navajo  established  Spider 
Woman  among  their  most  important  and  honored 
Deities.  She  chose  the  top  of  a  great  rock  for  her 


home.  That  is  why  it  is  called  Spider  Rock. 

Spider  Woman  taught  the  Navajo  ancestors  of 
long  ago  the  art  of  weaving  upon  a  loom.  She 
told  them,  "My  husband.  Spider  Man,  constmcted 
the  weaving  loom  making  the  cross  poles  of  sky 
and  earth  cords  to  support  the  structure;  the  warp 
sticks  of  sun  rays,  lengthwise  to  cross  the  woof; 
the  heads  of  rock  crystal  and  sheet  lightning,  to 
maintain  original  condition  of  fibers.  For  the  bat¬ 
ten,  he  chose  a  sun  halo  to  seal  joints,  and  for  the 
comb  he  chose  a  white  shell  to  clean  strands  in  a 
combing  manner.’"  On  this  loom.  Spider 
Woman  taught  the  Navajo  women  to  weave, 
and  for  many  generations,  the  Navajo  have 
been  accomplished  weavers.'* 

1 .  <http://www.indianlraders.com/aboulart/lextiles/navrug1  .htm> 

2.  <http://www.geocities.com/RainForest/5292/spidero.htm> 
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stand  in  silent,  awe¬ 
inspiring  vigil  above 
the  simple  relics.  I 
search  my  imagina¬ 
tion  for  an  image  of 
the  Peruvian  weavers 
as  they  created  what 
is  now'  nothing  more 
than  shreds  of  cloth. 

The  effects  of  time 
are  obvious,  but  still 
the  colors  remain 
vivid  and  the  fine 
details  of  the 
weavers’  hands  are 
beautiful,  as  if  they 
had  just  been  taken 
from  the  loom. 

The  ancient 
Peruvian  cultures 
which  included  the 
Inca,  Nazca,  Chimu, 

Huari,  and  others, 
considered  textiles  more  than  simple  belongings.  They 
believed  the  woven  strings  preserved  a  person’s  essence 
and  identity.  The  textiles  then,  are  more  than  just  artifacts. 
In  a  way,  they  each  represent  a  life. 

The  Peruvian  textiles  comprise  the  most  extensive  dis¬ 
play  of  the  BYU  Museum  of  Peoples  and  Cultures’ 
Common  Threads  exhibition.  Common  Threads  displays 
several  collections  of  textiles  from  indigenous  cultures 


throughout  the  world.  With  these  textiles,  it  weaves 
together  diverse  peoples  from  many  regions  and  times  in  a 
journey  through  cultural  identities. 

The  museum  houses,  cares  for,  and  performs  research 
on  archaeological  and  ethnographic  collections  from 
around  the  world.  Heather  Seferovich,  the  coordinator  of 
public  programs,  explained  the  mission  and  purpose  of  the 
museum.  “We  try  to  preserve  and  elucidate  the  history  of 


The  Beat  Goes  On! 

In  all  of  Oceania,  very  few  traces  of  loom-weaving 
remain.  Although  other  forms  of  weaving  such  as  bas¬ 
kets  and  netting  continue,  the  largest  and  perhaps  most 
important  traditional  art  form  in  Polynesia  is  Tapa  or 
bark  cloth.' 

Making  a  tapa  is  an  involved  process.  First  the  bark 
of  a  young  mulberry  tree  is  stripped  and  softened  by 
either  soaking  it  in  water  or  smoking  it  over  a  fire.  The 
bark  is  then  spread  across  a  large,  smooth  branch  and 
beaten  with  a  special  tool.  As  it  is  beaten,  the  bark  thins 
and  expands  to  often  more  than  twice  the  original  size. 
The  tapa  is  then  dried  and  beaten  once  again  to  soften  the 
cloth  for  decoration.- 

Once  it  is  completed,  the  tapa  is  decorated  with  natur¬ 
al  dyes  and  paints.  There  are  several  notable  techniques 
of  decorating  bark  cloth.^  In  rubbing  involves  placing 
the  tapa  over  the  designs  of  a  leaf  or  wooden  pattern 
board.  To  transfer  the  design,  dye  is  applied  to  the  pat¬ 
tern  board  and  rubbed  across  the  cloth,  bringing  the 
design  through  to  the  cloth.  Rubbed  designs  are  often 
used  as  background  and  certain  elements  are  touched  up 
with  paint  applied  freehand." 


Freehand  painting  is  done  by  applying  paint  to  a  sur¬ 
face  with  fingers,  brush,  or  other  implement.  Bark  cloths 
can  be  entirely  painted  in  this  way,  or  paint  can  be  used 
to  outline  or  highlight  motifs  achieved  through  other 
methods." 

In  Fiji,  the  stencils  for  the  chaiacteri.stic  banded  deco¬ 
ration  normally  consist  of  a  strip  of  Pandanus  leaf  with  a 
straight  edge.  A  stencil  is  pressed  to  the  cloth  and  color 
drawn  along  its  straight  edge.  The  stencil  is  reversed, 
placed  on  the  other  side  of  the  strip,  and  the  dye  passed 
again,  producing  a  band  of  color  with  two  straight  edges. 
Openwork  stencils  are  also  used  to  make  the  designs  in 
reserve.'’ 

Bark  cloth  making  remains  a  painstaking  craft,  yet  it 
has  endured  for  centuries.  Indeed,  in  the  1980's,  w'hen 
women  of  Tonga  were  offered  a  bark-beating  machine, 
nearly  all  of  them  rejected  the  contraption  in  favor  of  the 
traditional  way.  And  the  beat  goes  on!’ 

1.  Museum  of  Ptx>plcs  and  Cultures.  16  Dec.  1998.  <hnp://nauvoo.byu.cdu/Neighbors/People/Muscum/unden>idc2.cfm>. 
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the  past,  and  part  of  our  mission  is  to  teach  not  only  toler¬ 
ance,  but  respect  for  peoples  of  different  cultures  be  they 
ancient  cultures  or  modem  cultures,  because  all  of  these 
cultures  have  something  that  we  can  leam  from  them.” 

Each  year,  students  studying  museology  at  BYU’s 
department  of  anthropology  curate  the  exhibitions  at  the 
Museum.  This  year’s  exhibition.  Common  Threads: 
Weaving  Cultural  Identity,  was  co-curated  by  four  students: 
Amy  Anderson,  Jennifer  Gehmlich,  Teah  Jones,  and  Joan 
White.  It  features  textiles  from  ancient  Peru,  present-day 
Guatemala  and  India,  as  well  as  historic  and  pre-historic 
textiles  representing  the  Anasazi,  Pueblo,  Navajo,  Ute,  and 
Paiute. 

The  exhibition  showcases  and  examines  textile  produc¬ 
tion  techniques  that  are  shared  by  the  selected  cultures. 
Each  display  focuses  on  one  of  the  cultures,  explaining  and 
celebrating  the  past,  present,  and  future  of  their  unique 
weaving  tradition.  It  also  looks  at  the  roles  that  textiles 
and  the  textile  industries  played  within  the  culture,  finding 
commonalities  among  the  different  peoples  and  celebrated 
their  diversity. 

“I  think  people  are  people  in  any  era,  and  there’s  always 
going  to  be  similarities,  and  there  [are]  always  going  to  be 
differences,”  explained  Seferovich.  Those  similarities  and 
differences  make  the  exhibition  compelling  and  enlighten¬ 
ing. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  discovery  is  the  similarity 
of  weaving  techniques  in  these  very  different  cultures.  For 
example,  the  tie-dye  and  block  printing  techniques  used  in 
Peruvian  textiles  occur  in  Indian  fabric  and  Polynesian 
bark  cloth,  respectively,  and  embroidery  techniques  used  in 
the  Peruvian  textiles  are  also  common  to  India  and 
Guatemala.  Furthermore,  most  weaving  techniques  and 
loom  types  have  ancient  origins  and  remain  universal 
today.  The  backstrap  loom  was  used  in  ancient  Peru  and 
prehistoric  Micronesia,  modern  India  and  Guatemala,  and 
by  the  Pueblos.  This  is  a  small,  portable  loom  which  is 
used  by  anchoring  the  top  end  of  the  loom  to  a  tree  or  roof 
beam  and  strapping  the  other  end  to  the  weaver’s  waist. 

The  weaver  simply  leans  back  to  pull  the  threads  taut  for 
weaving.' 

The  exhibition,  however,  does  more  than  just  look  at 
ancient  cultures.  The  relationship  of  these  diverse  cultures 

The  women  of 
Guatemala  use  the 
art  of  weaving  to 
assert  a  sense  of 
“belongingness”  and 
^  personal  identity. 

i  Each  weaver 

•D 

I  develops  a  distinct 
I  style  that  is  passed 
I  from  generation  to 
^  generation 


to  our  own  modern  society  cannot  be  ignored.  Seferovich 
stated  that,  through  the  textiles,  we  can  see  many  similari¬ 
ties  to  modem  cultures  throughout  the  world.  She  further 
explained,  “If  you  look  at  these  textiles  here,  they’re  very 
bright,  they’re  very  pretty.  There’s  lots  of  different  motifs 
on  them  .  .  .  These  were  not  utilitarian  items.  These  were 
made  to  be  pretty.  These  were  made  to  be  enjoyed.  They 
showed  social  class  just  like  clothing  and  textiles  do 
today.”  For  example,  in  India,  during  the  Moghal  reign 
(IS^^-lb'^^  centuries),  court  patrons  were  required  to  wear 
Kashmir  shawls,  and  in  Polynesia,  tapa  clothes  were  often 
laid  before  the  chiefs  to  prevent  their  feet  from  ever  touch¬ 
ing  the  ground.^ 

There  is  more  to  the  textiles  than  just  aesthetic  value, 
however.  Seferovich  went  on  to  elaborate  that  textiles  can 
show  unique  aspects  of  a  culture  such  as  politics  and  gen¬ 
der  roles.  “You  can  learn  a  lot  about  [the  ancient  and] 
modern  cultures  [from  the  textiles],”  said  Seferovich. 

“How  do  they  view  women?  How  do  they  view  [the]  fam¬ 
ily’s  role?  How  do  they  celebrate  ceremonies  such  as 

Mother  Earth,  Father  Sky 

The  roots  of  the  Pueblo  people  lie  in  the  prehistoric 
farming  cultures  of  the  Four  Corners  region,  principally 
the  people  usually  referred  to  by  scholars  as  the 
Anasazi.  These  ancestral  Pueblo  people  appear  in  the 
archaeological  record  about  1  A.D.,  and  continue  for 
hundreds  of  years.' 

Weaving  has  been  an  integral  part  of  Pueblo  culture 
from  its  earliest  beginnings.  Although  time  has  brought 
many  changes  to  this  culture,  weaving  has  prevailed  as 
a  continuous  tradition  up  to  the  present  day.^  It  lives  on, 
not  only  as  a  craft,  but  through  the  poems  and  stories  of 
the  Pueblo  descendants  such  as  this  one: 

Oh  our  Mother  the  Earth,  Oh  our  Father  the  Sky, 

Your  Children  are  we,  and  with  tired  backs 
We  bring  you  the  gifts  that  you  love. 

Then  weave  for  us  a  garment  of  brightness; 

May  the  warp  be  the  white  light  of  morning. 

May  the  weft  be  the  red  light  of  evening. 

May  the  fringes  be  the  falling  rain. 

May  the  border  be  the  standing  rainbow. 

Thus  weave  for  us  a  garment  of  brightness 
That  we  may  walk  fittingly  where  birds  sing. 

That  we  may  walk  fittingly  where  grass  is  green. 

Oh  our  Mother  the  Earth,  Oh  our  Father  the  Sky. 

Tewa  song^ 

1.  Museum  of  Peoples  and  Cultures.  16  Dec.  1998. 
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births,  or  weddings,  or  funerals?” 

This  perspective  allows  museum  visitors  to  develop  a 
greater  appreciation  for  the  cultures  that  they  represent. 

“A  lot  of  times,  when  people  think  of  indigenous  cultures, 
they  think  of  hunters  and  gatherers,  but  there’s  more  to 
indigenous  cultures  than  that,”  said 
Seferovich.  The  ancient  Inca  actual¬ 
ly  regulated  the  textile  industry. 

Prior  to  Spanish  contact.  Incan  laws 
governed  the  types  of  clothing  peo¬ 
ple  could  wear;  commoners  could 
not  wear  fancy  clothes,  and  only  cer¬ 
tain  weavers  were  allowed  to  make 
clothes  for  the  King.’ 

The  museum  has  a  unique 
responsibility  to  teach  the  public 
about  these  cultures.  “Most  of  the 
ancient  peoples  did  not  leave  written 
records.  The  only  way  that  we 
know  about  them  is  to  study  the 
things  that  they  left  behind,”  said 
Seferovich.  Obtaining  artifacts  and 
preparing  them  for  study  is  a  long  and  expensive  process 
which  makes  learning  about  a  people  with  only  artifacts 
difficult.  In  the  case  of  the  ancient  Peruvian  textiles,  many 
of  the  pieces  were  used  as  burial  dressings;  as  a  result, 
they  were  embrittled  and  tangled.  With  the  help  of  a 


Conservation  Treatment  Grant  from  the  Institute  of 
Museum  Services,  the  Museum  was  able  to  relax  and 
humidify  the  textiles  and  prepare  them  to  be  studied  and 
displayed. 

The  importance  of  this  preservation  is  obvious  to 

Anderson  who  curated 
the  Peruvian  part  of  the 
exhibition  and  has  since 
graduated  from  BYU. 
“There’s  more  to  an 
object  than  what  we  see. 
There’s  a  history  behind 
something  .  .  .  there’s 
Just  a  story  to  be  told,” 
she  said. 

The  Peruvian  exhibi¬ 
tion  has  a  small,  cloth 
doll  in  the  image  of  a 
woman  holding  a  small 
child.  This  may  have 
been  nothing  more  than 
a  child's  toy,  placed  in 
the  grave  to  accompany  the  deceased  into  the  afterlife. 
Another  theory,  however,  holds  that  “dumbies”  fashioned 
from  textiles  could  actually  represent  a  living  person — 
thus  the  deceased  would  not  have  to  enter  the  afterlife 
alone."*  Stories  such  as  these  create  the  element  that  the 


Patron  involvement 
is  key  to  achieving 
the  Museum’s 
responsibility  of 
public  education. 
Visitors  can  try 
their  skills  on  a 
loom  similar  to 
those  used  by 
some  of  the  indige¬ 
nous  cultures  rep¬ 
resented  in 
Common  Threads. 


Inspired  by  Nature 

India  has  a  long  history  of  textile  production,  as  we 
know  from  religious  texts,  archaeological  sites,  and  cave 
paintings.  For  almost  three  thousand  years,  the  people  of 
India  have  cultivated,  spun,  and  woven  cotton  and  silk 
into  fine  gannents.  Indeed,  many  scholars  point  to  India 


as  the  birthplace  of  cotton  cultivation.  Later,  India  also 
became  known  for  its  fine  and  sheer  silks.  Throughout 
history,  and  up  until  today,  textiles  have  been  one  of  the 
mainstays  of  India's  economy,  and  they  play  a  signifi¬ 
cant  role  in  almost  every  aspect  of  life.' 

There  are  many  myths  about  the  origin  of  cloth  and 
weaving  in  India.  The  hill  people  of  east  and  west  India 
tell  a  story  of  the  first  weaver,  a 
girl  named  Hambrumai. 
Hambrumai  used  to  lie  in  the  for¬ 


est  and  look  up  at  the  interlacing 
of  the  branches  and  leaves,  or 
watch  the  ripples  in  the  stream  and 
then  imitate  these  images  by 
weaving  beautiful  cloth. 

However,  the  porcupine,  Harium, 
was  jealous  and  tried  to  steal  her 
cloth.  He  shattered  her  loom  with 
a  rock  and  let  the  fragments  fall 
into  the  river  where  they  washed 
downstream  to  the  plains.  There, 
the  people  pieced  the  loom  back 
together  and  learned  how  to 
weave.^ 


The  social  importance  of  textiles  in  India  is  superceeded  only  by  thier  intricate  beauty  which  is  recognized  and 
appreciated  throughout  the  world.  Textiles,  majestic  enough  for  royalty,  comprise  the  “Made  in  India”  display  of 
the  Common  Threads  exhibition. 


1.  Museum  of  Peoples  and  Cultures.  16  Dec.  1998. 
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museum  staff  hopes  will  allow  Common  Threads  to  touch 
all  who  view  the  exhibition. 

“We  want  our  patrons,  after  viewing  this  exhibition,  to 
leave  with  a  greater  appreciation  of  the  different  cultures 
and  a  better  understanding  not  only  of  the  textiles  within 
the  cultures  and  the  roles  that  they  played,”  said 
Seferovich.  “But  I  also  would  hope  that  people  would 
start  taking  a  little  bit  more  time  to  notice  the  way  that  tex¬ 
tiles  function  in  their  lives,  because  it  really  does  tell  you  a 
lot  about  your  culture  .  .  .  and  who  you  are.” 

The  museum  staff  and  the  student  aids  they  work  with 
know  that  their  work  is  important.  They  help  to  preserve 
the  cultures  they  study  and  educate  the  public  about  differ¬ 
ent  people  and  their  cultures.  Anderson  echos  the  hope  of 
the  entire  museum  staff,  that  those  who  come  to  the  muse¬ 
um  will  leave  having  gained  what  she  has,  “a  love  and 
appreciation  for  things  [and  cultures]  that  are  different.” 

In  addition  to  the  textiles  on  display,  the  museum  offers 
two  media  presentations  to  supplement  Common  Threads. 
A  music  station  plays  selections  of  music  and  sounds  from 
the  various  cultures  in  the  exhibition.  Selections  include 
the  sounds  of  tapa  cloth  being  beaten  in  Polynesia,  and  the 
traditional  music  of  several  Native  American  tribes.  They 
recently  installed  a  video  machine  that  shows  clips  from 
documentaries  about  the  cultures  and  their  weaving  tradi¬ 
tions. 

Common  Threads  will  be  on  exhibition  through  May 
28,  1999.  The  Museum  will  be  closed  to  install  a  new  stu¬ 
dent  exhibition  on  the 
Anasazi  during  the 
month  of  June,  and  then 
re-open  in  July  as  they 
do  every  year.  The 
Peruvian  textiles,  how- 
I  ever,  will  continue  to  be 
1  on  display  with  the  arti- 
>•  facts  rotating  every  six 
I  months  until  the  summer 
I  of  2000. 

The  Museum  is 
located  at  700  North  100 
East  in  Provo  (one  block 
south  of  the  Brick  Oven 
restaurant),  and  galleries 
are  open  from  9:00  am  to  5:00  pm  Monday  through 
Friday.  Guided  tours  are  available  during  regular  business 
hours,  as  well  as  on  Monday  evenings  by  special  request. 
The  museum  is  free  to  the  public,  but  donations  are  gladly 
accepted.  For  tours  and  information,  call  (801)  378-6112 
or  access  the  museum’s  webpage  on  the  BYU  intranet  at: 
<http://nauvoo.byu.edu/Neighbors/People/Museum/under- 
side2.cfm>. 

1.  Museum  of  Peoples  and  Cultures  Page.  16  Dec  1998. 

<htlp://nauvoo.byu.edu/Neighbors/People/Museum/underside2.cfm>. 

2.  Common  Threads  exhibitionion.  The  Brigham  Young  University  Museum  of  Peoples  and  Cultures. 

3.  Ibid. 

4.  Ihid. 


The  effects  of  time  on  the  ancient  Peruvian 
textiles  are  obvious,  but  the  fine  details  of 
the  weaver’s  hands  are  as  beautiful  as  if 
they  had  just  been  taken  from  the  loom. 


Traditional  Individuality 

The  modern-day  Maya  live  in  the  highlands  of 
Guatemala  protected  from  modernization  by  the  rugged 
environment.  This  isolation  has  allowed  the  weaving 
tradition  of  the  ancient  Maya  to  continue  unchanged 
into  modem  times.'  This  ancient  art  has  survived  unin¬ 
terrupted  for  centuries  and  has  now  become  famous  all 
over  the  world.  Many  of  today's  traditional  designs  are 
found  engraved  on  ancient  stone  monuments  found  at 
Mayan  ruins. ^ 

The  Maya 
say  weaving 
was  a  gift  of 
the  Moon 
Goddess 
Ixchel  to  their 
women.  She 
also  gave 
them  the 
backstrap 
loom  and  told 
them  what 
sacred  sym¬ 
bols  to  use  in 
their  designs.^ 

These  designs  are  still  used,  in  fact.  For  example,  the 
double-headed  eagle  motif  featured  on  the  huipil  above 
is  believed  by  the  Maya  to  represent  one  of  their  early 
gods  looking  towards  both  good  and  evil.  The  zigzag 
line  at  the  bottom  of  this  design  represents  a  snake, 
associated  with  earth.  The  bird  design  represents  heav¬ 
en.  The  appearance  of  a  bird  and  a  snake  together,  rep¬ 
resenting  heaven  and  earth,  is  a  common  image  in 
Guatemalan  weaving. 

Today,  the  women  of  Guatemala  use  this  art  to 
assert  a  sense  of  “belongingness  to  family  and  commu¬ 
nity.”''  Each  weaver  develops  their  own  distinctive 
style,  color  schemes,  and  symbols  that  are  passed  from 
generation  to  generation.  Each  design  system,  along 
with  its  associated  colors,  is  distinctive  to  a  particular 
village  and  even  to  a  specific  weaver  within  that  vil¬ 
lage;  a  person's  hometown  and  familial  ties  may  be 
determined  merely  by  looking  at  his  or  her  clothes. 

In  traditional  Guatemala,  backstrap  weaving  is  an 
integral  part  of  a  woman's  life,  “a  labor  of  love.”  The 
slow,  deliberative  act  affords  a  creative  reprieve  from 
the  more  grueling  routine  of  daily  life  and  an  outlet  for 
one’s  own  creativity  and  identity. 

1.  hUp://nauvoo.byu.edu/Neighbors/People/Museum/underside2.cfm. 

2.  http;//www.yucatan.com.mx/maya.s/ingles/fs8.him. 

3.  m- 

4.  lutp://nauvoo.byu.edu/Neighbors/People/Mu.seum/undcrside2.cfm. 

5.  Jbid. 


The  traditional  women’s  dress  (center)  consists  of  an 
elaborately  woven  brocade  blouse,  or  huipil,  a  skirt,  and 
sash.  The  unfinished  textile  to  the  right  is  still  attached  to 
the  backstrap  loom.  If  finished,  it  would  have  formed  one 
section  of  a  huipil. 
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by  Harold  D.  Nez 

’  ^  hen  Hernando  Cortes  stood  before  Emperor  Charles  V 
to  inform  him  about  the  expanding  Spanish  rule  over  the 
native  inhabitants  of  America,  he  related  to  the  ruler  that 
the  people  under  Spanish  control  would  be  faithful  ser¬ 
vants.  Zelia  Nuttall,  a  famous  Archeologist-Anthropologist 
at  the  turn  of  the  century,  crafted  this  conversation  in  her 
report  Some  Unsolved  Problems  in  Mexican  Archeology. 
She  noted  that  Cortes  related  to  the  emperor  knowledge  as 
to  where  these  people  had  come  from.  Cortes  reported  to 
the  Emperor  that  Montezuma,  king  of  the  Aztecs,  and  his 
people  were  strangers  in  the  land  they  possessed.  In 
Montezuma’s  own  words  he  stated,  “neither  I,  nor  any  of  us 
who  inhabit  this  land  are  of  native  origin.  We  are  foreign¬ 
ers  and  came  here  from  very  remote  parts.  We  possess 
information  that  our  lineage  [was]  led  to  this  land  [the 
American  continent]  by  a  lord  to  who  all  owed  allegiance.”' 
Cortes  continued  to  relate  more  of  the  words  of 
Montezuma  who  added  that  his  ancestors  “arrived  in  boat's 
and  disembarked.”- 

Montezuma’s  assertions  about  his  people’s  origination 
have  recently  been  reinforced  by  the  discovery  of  a  new 
“first  man”  on  the  American  continent.  On  January  27, 
1999,  Joe  Bauman  from  the  Deseret  News,  reported  that  a 
recent  skeleton  find  near  Kennewick,  Washington  would 
“force  archaeologists  to  rethink  long-accepted  theories 
about  the  settlement  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.”'  This 
skeleton,  known  as  Spirit  Lake  Man,  was  remarkably  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  modern  Indians.  Bauman  quoted  D.  Gentry 
Steele,  an  anthropology  professor  at  Texas  A&M 


Above:  The  Pyramid  of  the  Sun  at  Teotihuacan  near  Mexico  Ci 
Inset:  Rebuilding  a  Mesoamerican  city  at  Monte  Alban. 

University,  in  explaining  Spirit  Lake  Man’s  unique  charac¬ 
teristics.  “The  differences  are  narrower  faces  and  crani- 
ums,  which  are  more  like  those  ‘that  you  see  in  recent 
Caucasian  populations.’”''  Bauman’s  story  suggested  that 
most  of  these  migrations  were  more  than  likely  achieved 
over  the  sea,  “by  boat.”' 

Bauman  questioned  the  dominant  theory  of  migrations 
by  a  land  bridge.  The  land  bridge  theory  states  merely  that 
the  original  inhabitants  crossed  over  to  the  American  conti¬ 
nent  by  a  now  non-existent  stretch  of  land  or  ice  between 
continents.  The  theory  also  refuses  to  accept  the  idea  that 
migrations  occurred  by  boat.  These  new  theories  point  to 
numerous  other  possibilities  of  inhabitant  migration  and 
further  study  into  these  theories  would  help  refine  the  pos¬ 
sible  origins  of  the  people  of  Mesoamerica.  Perhaps  many 
other  cultures,  including  the  Egyptian  culture,  may  have 
contributed  to  the  development  of  ancient  Mesoamerican 
kingdoms. 

The  area  surrounding  the  Yucatan  peninsula  in  southern 
Mexico  has  an  incredibly  varied  topography.  “It  is  an  area 
of  striking  ecological  diversity  created  by  mountainous  ter¬ 
rain,  coastal  plains,  and  limestone  platform  (Yucatan)  situ¬ 
ated  in  tropical  and  subtropical  latitudes.  Volcanic  erup¬ 
tions  are  common,  as  are  earthquakes,  hurricanes,  and  less 
drastic  modifications  of  landscape.  Altitude,  rainfall,  and 
soil  differences  create  innumerable  regional  variants.”'’ 

These  elements  present  unique  problems  for  survival,  yet, 
from  the  most  unusual  of  places,  diligent  hands  can  create 
paradise. 
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Mesoamerica  consisted  of  a  multitude  of  cultures 
and  countries  that  existed  prior  to  and  during  the  Spanish 
conquest.  Familiar  names  such  as  the  Olmecs,  the  Aztecs, 
and  the  Mayans,  have  graced  many  history  books  when 
speaking  about  the  inhabitants  of  this  small  portion  of  the 
American  continent.  These  evolving  cultures  usually  accu¬ 
mulated  wealth  and  development  from  contact  between 
neighboring  cultures,  often  through  visiting  or  conquering 
nations.  “From  at  least  1000  B.C.  onward,  the 
Mesoamerican  cultural  tradition  has  been  a  complex  mix  of 
regional  and  local  cultures,  in  a  state  of  continual  flux.”’ 

Cortes  took  advantage  of  the  weak¬ 
nesses  within  the  system  of  their  society.  He 
conquered  and  destroyed  their  society  for 
gold,  and  power,  and  was  often  unaware  that 
the  changes  he  instigated,  at  the  expense  of 
the  people,  would  forever  hide  from  heav¬ 
en’s  eyes  the  cultural  refinement  depth  of 
several  thousand  years.  “A  pre-contact 
indigenous  population  that  some  estimate  as 
high  as  27.1  million  in  Mexico  alone  was 
reduced  to  around  1 .2  million  in  the  first 
century  of  Spanish  rule  ...  In  terms  of 
sheer  numbers,  however,  most  of  the  deaths 
were  the  result  of  infectious  diseases  previ¬ 
ously  unknown  in  the  Americas.”*  “Tens  of 
thousands  and,  ultimately,  millions  died.  It 
is  estimated  that  90  to  95  percent  of  the 
native  population  perished  from  diseases, 
overwork,  famine,  war,  and  other  associated 
causes  in  the  next  160  years.”'' 

Archaeology  and  history  must  now  com¬ 
bine  to  try  and  piece  together  the  shards  that 
remain  of  Mesoamerica.  The  tedious  strug¬ 
gle  to  recover  knowledge  about  the  people 
who  lived  there  takes  years,  fettered  by  the 
death  and  distance  that  often  separates  cul¬ 
tures.  Archaeologists  live  for  these  types  of  scenarios. 

The  deeper  the  dirt,  the  more  valuable  the  quality  of  their 
quest.  Richard  Adams,  in  his  book  Ancient  Civilizations  of 
the  New  World  gave  his  perspective  on  the  life  of  an 
archaeologist.  “An  archaeologist  must  reconstruct  a  cul¬ 
ture  by  means  of  the  tools,  pottery,  and  other  artifacts  that 
are  excavated.  Buildings,  caves,  trash  heaps,  and  many 
other  sites  are  places  that  will  yield  data.”'®  From  the 
remains  of  these  cultural  fragments,  a  surprising  amount  of 
information  can  be  discovered.  The  cultures  that  devel¬ 
oped  in  the  land  of  Mesoamerica,  over  centuries,  accumu¬ 
lated  an  incredible  number  of  historical  markers  for  archae¬ 
ologists  to  follow. 

John  Sorenson,  professor  emeritus  of  anthropology  at 
Brigham  Young  University  (BYU),  in  his  latest  book 
Images  of  Ancient  America:  Visualizing  Book  of  Mormon 
Life,  noted  from  the  figurines  and  sculptors  of  private  col¬ 
lectors  that  Mesoamerican  ancient  cultures  originated  from 
a  varied  kind  of  people,  deduced  from  the  differences  and 
similarities  associated  with  facial  structures  and  artistic 


style.  Sorenson  added  “they  maintain  that  this  is  all  the 
evidence  needed  to  demonstrate  that  a  wide  variety  of  eth¬ 
nic  or  racial  types  were  present  in  Mexico  and  Central 
America.”"  Zelia  Nuttall,  writing  on  Some  Unsolved 
Problems  in  Mexican  Archeology,  cited  Professor  Fran 
Boas  who  suggested  that  the  idea  of  cultural  transmission, 
or  the  movement  of  certain  characteristics  in  one  society  to 
another,  must  be  considered  as  a  valid  means  of  cultural 
evolution  or  development.  Boas  then  cited  Friedrick 
Ratzel’s  work  to  support  the  opinion  that  transmission  on 
many  levels  of  interaction  contribute  to  its  diversity.  “All 
sameness  of  cultural  traits  must  be 
accounted  for  by  transmission,  no  matter 
how  distant  the  regions  in  which  they 
are  found.”*’  Many  parallels  exist  in 
maintaining  the  premise  that  native  cul¬ 
tures  on  the  American  continent  have 
strong  ties,  not  only  to  ancient  Middle 
East  cultures,  but  to  many  of  the  cul¬ 
tures  that  have  only  contact  with 
America  by  boat.  These  strong  cultural 
characteristics  can  only  be  maintained  in 
a  society  through  direct  and  former  con¬ 
tact  with  other  societies. 

R.A  Jairazbhoy,  considered  a  scholar 
in  Mesoamerican  development,  boldly 
explained  in  his  book  Rameses  III: 
Father  of  Ancient  America  that  the 
Egyptian  culture  contributed  to  the 
strength  and  development  of  the  ancient 
Olmec  culture.  He  stated  that  “visible 
traces  of  [Egyptian]  contact  between 
Mexico  and  southeast  United  States  con¬ 
tinued  into  later  periods,  in  some 
instances  still  bearing  imprints  of  their 
common  Egyptian  source.”'*  The  Olmec 
society  developed  before  the  Mayan  civ¬ 
ilization  by  several  thousand  years  and  still,  the  Olmec 
society  bore  traces  of  cultural  characteristics  found  only  in 
the  Egyptian  culture.  Robert  Carmack  would  add  that  the 
Olmec  civilization  most  likely  founded  the  other 
Mesoamerican  cultures,  including  the  Maya.'''  With  this 
foundation,  remnants  of  the  Egyptian-Olmec  influence  can 
be  seen  throughout  the  cultures  of  America,  including  the 
many  cultures  of  Native  North  Americans. 

Culture  of  Egypt 

The  Egyptian  culture  has,  for  several  millennia,  been  part 
of  the  development,  destruction,  or  integration  of  cultures 
throughout  the  world.  Familiar  pictures  of  Egyptian  pyra¬ 
mids  and  stone  temples  can  be  found  in  glossy  magazine 
photos,  encyclopedias,  and  school  text  books.  Bandits  and 
scholars  alike  have  seen  the  value  within  the  hidden  tombs 
that  held  kings  and  loved  ones.  Biblical  history  speaks  of 
the  Egyptians  both  as  saviors,  and  as  taskmakers. 

Remnants  of  Egyptian  ruins  are  dotted  with  paintings 


Archaeology  and  his¬ 
tory  must  now  com¬ 
bine  to  try  and  piece 
together  the  shards 
that  remain  of 
Mesoamerica.  The 
tedious  struggle  to 
recover  knowledge 
about  the  people  who 
lived  there  takes  years, 
fettered  by  the  death 
and  distance  that  often 
separates  cultures. 
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and  symbols  that  tell  the  story  of  centuries  of  conquest  and 
growth.  Indeed,  the  evolved  culture  of  ancient  Egypt  built 
an  empire  of  intellect  and  wealth.  Stories  of  Egypt  and 
Egyptian  culture  have  spread  into  history  books,  theater 
plays,  songs,  and  movies. 

The  architectural  achievements  of  the  Egyptians  have 
long  marvelled  the  world.  The  damaged  nose  of  the 
Sphinx  has  filled  many  history  books;  the  hidden  tombs  of 
nobility  have  promised  fame  for  treasure  hunters;  even  the 
temples  to  the  multitude  of  Egyptian  gods  have  comple¬ 
mented  the  ingenuity  and  outstanding  development  of  the 
Egyptian  culture. 

Religion  founded  the  growth  of  each  city.  Artifact 
archives  include  numerous  idols  of  the  many  gods  that  the 
Egyptians  honored.'^  John  Currid,  in  his  analysis  of  Egypt 
and  the  Old  Testament,  commented  that  “the  Sun  was  per¬ 
haps  the  most 
important  object  in 
Ancient  Egyptian 
Cosmological 
scheme.”'*  The 
progress  of  their 
culture  greatly 
depending  on  the 
worship  of  their 
gods;  the  Egyptian’s 
strength  and  stabil¬ 
ity  relied  upon  their 
faith.  They  spread 
over  hundreds,  even 
I  thousands  of  miles 

.o 

I  around  them  in 

Q. 

I  terms  of  their  intlu- 
ence  and  power. 

I  David  Silverman  in 
I  his  study  of  the  art 
and  architecture  of 
Ancient  Egypt, 
added  that  “expedi¬ 
tions  sponsored 
exclusively  by  the 

central  government  ranged  far  and  wide  over  a  broadening 
sphere  of  influence  in  Africa  and  Western  Asia.”'^ 


lis  Olmec  head  was  carved  out  of  hard  volcanic  stone. 
ie  Olmec  empire  helped  create  many  of  the  other  mighty 
esoamerican  empires.  To  date,  17  heads  have  been 
scovered  in  the  Olmec  heartland. 


Culture  of  Olmecs  and  Mayans 

As  explained  before,  the  Olmecs  are  considered  the 
founders  of  the  Mesoamerican  cultures.  Archaeologists 
concur  that  the  Olmecs  seemed  to  start  out  as  an  agricultur¬ 
al-based  society.  Richard  Adams,  a  professor  of  anthro¬ 
pology  at  the  University  of  Texas,  stated  that  by  “1250 
B.C.”,  the  Olmec  society  had  changed  and  dramatically 
evolved  into  a  powerful  kingdom  in  the  Mesoamerican 
region.  At  around  400  B.C.,  the  major  Olmec  society  fell 
from  their  dominance  in  the  Mesoamerican  region,  as  a 
result  of  the  entrance  of  “more  advanced  societies.”'* 
Sorenson  placed  the  date  at  around  600  B.C.'"  Carmack 


added  that  “the  Olmec  culture  provided  [anthropologists] 
with  a  key  to  the  origin  of  Mesoamerican  civilization. 
Olmec  culture  was  known  to  be  very  old  ...  yet  it  already 
exhibited  most  of  the  essential  traits  of  the  Mesoamerican 
culture  .  .  .  for  instance,  pyramids,  carved  monuments, 
sacred  calendars,  exquisite  jade,  and  pottery  craft  items.”’" 
The  Olmec  culture  contributed  to  the  record-keeping  meth¬ 
ods  of  the  advancing  societies.  Their  compounded  piles  of 
rock  monuments  and  histories  would  present  a  civilized 
people,  drenched  in  religion  and  warfare. 

The  architectural  structure  of  Mesoamerican  cities 
helped  define  the  growth  and  direction  of  society.  Builders 
took  extra  measures  to  maintain  their  beliefs  in  stone  or  on 
painted  wall  murals.  “Nearly  all  Mesoamerican  cities  were 
built  around  a  city  center  consisting  of  large  buildings  care¬ 
fully  arranged  around  one  or  more  open  public  plazas.  The 
most  common  types  of  central  buildings  were  palace  com¬ 
pounds  and  temple-pyramids.  The  central  focus  of  the 
plaza  and  the  size  of  temples  and  palaces  relative  to  other 
structures  point  to  the  dominance  of  religion  and  admin¬ 
istration.”^'  Each  precipice  hallmarked  religious  beliefs  of 
each  Mesoamerican  culture,  and  the  Mayan  culture  was  no 
exception  to  this  design  layout.  Joyce  would  add  that  the 
“Maya  settlements  were  composed  of  public  buildings 
around  open  plazas,  surrounded  by  residential  compounds 
of  multi-family  households.  The  construction  of  pyramids, 
courtyards,  and  ballcourts  recreated  the  geography  of  cre¬ 
ation  myths  and  linked  the  upperworld  and  underworld  to 
the  everyday  [Mayan]  world. 

The  Mesoamerican  culture’s  complex  style  of  struc¬ 
tural  ornamentation  serves  as  a  convenient  witness  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  people,  their  advanced  intellect  and  the  reci¬ 
procating  nature  of  their  interacting  cultures.  “Eor  reasons 
that  are  still  not  completely  understood.  Classic  Maya  civi¬ 
lization  in  the  southern  lowlands  collapsed  between  A.D. 
800  and  900.”^*  Their  disappearance  and  degradation  has 
been  the  subject  for  anthropologists,  whose  main  theory 
points  to  the  fact  that  they  could  not  maintain  their  level  of 
cultural  refinement  and  society  as  a  whole  fell  apart. 
“Whatever  caused  the  interruption  of  Maya  dynastic 
records,  the  mass  of  the  population  also  was  affected. 
Depopulation  of  the  countryside  occurred  in  widespread 
zones,  according  to  recent  research  .  .  .  The  result  was  not 
only  an  exacerbation  of  the  effect  of  the  disaster  on  food 
production  but  also  political  and  military  chaos.”’'* 

Hidden  beneath  the  shrouds  of  jungle  foliage  and  ever- 
deepening  layers  of  soil,  rests  the  remaining  tribute  to  their 
dominance. 


Correlations 

In  1916,  at  a  lecture  delivered  at  the  Rylands  Library, 

G.  Elliot  Smith,  a  professor  of  anatomy  at  the  University  of 
Manchester  commented  on  recent  findings  and  additions  to 
the  library.  “I  am  calling  attention  to  a  mass  of  evidence 
which  seems  to  prove  that,  towards  the  close  of  the  period 
of  the  New  Empire,  or  perhaps  even  a  little  later,  a  great 
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many  of  the  most  distinctive  practices  of  Egyptian  civili¬ 
zation  suddenly  appeared  in  more  distant  parts  of  the  coast¬ 
lines  of  Africa,  Europe,  and  Asia,  and  also  in  course  of 
time  in  Oceania  and  America.”^^  Smith  then  continued  by 
providing  evidence  suggesting  a  correlating  relationship 
with  many  Egyptian  artifacts  and  artifacts  found  on  these 
continents. 

John  Sorenson  listed  pages  and 
pages  of  evidence  in  his  article  Man 
Across  the  Sea:  Problems  of  Pre- 
Columbian  Contacts  published  by  the 
Foundation  of  Ancient  Research  & 

Mormon  Studies  that  also  held  strong 
correlations  to  a  Mesoamerican  link 
with  the  lands  of  the  Middle  East.“ 

Jairazbhoy  attributed  his  own  Egyptian 
correlations  to  the  Olmec  society.  He 
noticed  that  the  Mexican  burial  rituals 
had  many  similarities  with  those  of 
Egyptian  origin.  “Mexicans  placed 
masks  over  the  face  of  the  dead.  This 
first  began  in  Olmec  times,  and 
reminiscent  of  an  Egyptian  one  in 
wood.”^’  Other  burial  rituals  very 
much  attributable  to  the  Egyptian  cul¬ 
ture  can  be  found  in  America.  Perhaps 
the  most  popular  and  most  evident 
points  to  the  practice  of  mummification  in  the  Incan  civi¬ 
lization. 

Egyptian-like  influences  spread  throughout 
Mesoamerican  societies,  but  most  evidence  can  be  found  in 
the  buildings  themselves.  Smith  helped  tie  relatively  simi¬ 
lar  practices  in  Egyptian  building  techniques  to 
Mesoamerican  building  techniques,  in  which  both  cultures 
displayed  their  own  religious  beliefs.  Smith  states  that  “in 
the  Far  East  and  America  the  Chaldean  custom 
obtained  of  erecting  the  temple  upon  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  a  truncated  Pyramid.  In  Palenque  and 
Chiapas,  as  well  as  elsewhere  in  the  Isthmus 
region  of  America,  many  temples  are  found 
thus  perched  upon  tops  of  Pyramids.  In  design 
they  are  essentially  Egyptian,  not  only  as 
regards  [to]  their  plan,  but  also  in  the  details  of 
their  decoration,  from  [the]  winged  disc  upon 
the  lentil,  to  the  reliefs  within  the  sanctuary.”^* 

Strong  religious  beliefs  among  the 
Mesoamerican  cultures  find  their  origin  in  the 
dominant  god-characters  of  Egypt.  Elliot  Smith 
found  that  “the  whole  of  this  complexly  inter¬ 
woven  series  of  characteristically  Egypto- 
Babylonian  practices  and  beliefs  reappeared  in 
America  in  pre-Columbian  times,  as  also  did 
the  worship  of  the  sun  and  the  beliefs  regarding 
serpents,  including  a  great  part  of  the  remark¬ 
ably  complex  and  wholly  artificial  symbolism 
associated  with  this  sun  and  serpent  worship.”^® 

The  practice  of  using  animal  skins  as  symbols  of 


The  Mesoamerican  cul¬ 
ture's  complex  style  of 
structural  ornamentation 
serves  as  a  convenient 
witness  of  the  wisdom  of 
the  people,  their  advanced 
intellect  and  the  recipro¬ 
cating  nature  of  their 
interacting  cultures. 


belief  and  power,  may  have  originated  from  the  Egyptian 
influence  among  these  early  societies.  Frederick  Lange, 
an  archaeologist  and  curator  of  anthropology  at  the 
University  of  Colorado  Museum  in  Boulder,  Colorado, 
observed  that  among  the  Mesoamerican  cultures,  “power  is 
also  manifest  in  creatures  other  than  humans.  A  vital  part 
of  the  shaman’s  identity  is  his  or  her  alter  ego  or  spirit 

helper.  This  is  usually  a  creature  from 
the  surrounding  environment  who  acts 
as  a  guide  or  intercessor  to  the  spirit 
world.”^° 

Correlations  can  also  be  found  in 
the  isles  of  the  Pacific  among  the 
Polynesian  people.  Jairazbhoy  in  his 
book  Ancient  Egyptian  survivals  in  the 
Pacific  refers  often  to  the  strong  lan¬ 
guage,  religious,  and  structural  similar¬ 
ities  between  the  world  of  Egypt  and  the 
vast  number  of  islands  in  the  Pacific. 

He  implies  that  such  influences  did  not 
come  straight  from  Egypt,  but  from  the 
people  of  America.  “If  Egyptian  con¬ 
ceptions  reached  Polynesia,  it  was  not 
by  way  of  the  Indian  Ocean  where  there 
are  no  traces  en  route,  but  by  way  of 
Middle  and  South  America  where  their 
presence  can  be  traced,  though  not  easi¬ 
ly  since  these  cultures  are  so  rich  in  their  own  traditions.”^’ 
Jairazbhoy  continued  to  list  many  other  facts  that  linked 
remarkably  similar  Polynesian  beliefs  with  those  of 
Egyptian  origin. 

Jairazbhoy,  in  Raineses  III:  Father  of  Ancient  America, 
boldly  declared  that  the  strong  Egyptian  presence  in 
America  had  to  originate  from  a  considerable  amount  of 
direct  contact  with  Egypt,  since  such  cultural  anomalies 


. ■ 


This  illustration  is  a  reconstruction  of  the  original  Temple  of  Quetzalcoatl  at  Teotihuacan.  The  Quetzalcoalt 
myth  is  perhaps  the  most  famous  Mesoamerican  story,  especially  concenting  his  eventual  dramatic  return  tc 
the  continent. 
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hardly  happen  by  chance.  Cultures  develop  and  evolve, 
but  the  Egyptian-like  characteristics  found  in 
Mesoamerican  cultures  need  that  direct  contact  for  each  of 
these  cultures  to  maintain  such  strong  similarities.  “The 
great  input  of  Egyptian  civilization  into  Mexico  could  not 
have  been  accomplished  by  drift  voyagers,  but  only  by  a 
considerable  body  of  migrants  with  learned  priests  among 
them.  They  imposed  their  culture  on  the  natives  [living  on 
the  American  continent]  who  were  ready  to  learn  more 
sophisticated  ways  than  the  simple  agricultural  mode  of  life 
to  which  they  were  accustomed.  Through  intermarriage 
and  assimilation  with  the  invaders,  the  native  culture 
acquired  a  totally  new  complexion. This  influx  of  cul¬ 
tural  dominance  tends  to  coincide  with  the  rise  of  the 
Olmec  society. 

Other  sources  of  evidence,  aside  from  a  religious  con¬ 
text,  also  point  to  the  influence  of  Egypt  upon 
Mesoamerican  cultures.  Some  Mesoamerican  art  suggests 
Egyptian  similarities  between  the  cultural  ideas  and  sym¬ 
bols  ceremoniously  etched  in  stone,  or  other  mediums  of 
expression.  Dr.  James  Harris,  a  retired  Professor  of  ancient 
scripture  from  Brigham  Young  University,  noticed  similari¬ 
ties  in  the  artistic  function  of  Native  American  symbols 
from  some  Southwestern  Native  American  tribes  which 
strongly  related  to  Egyptian  symbols.  “A  pyramid  text 
refers  to  the  construction  of  a  staircase  so  that  the  king  may 
enter  heaven  .  .  .  The  word  ‘ascend’  is  determined  by  the 
sign,  which  Bob  Brier  suggests  could  be  the  sign  of  a  step 
pyramid  ...  It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  the  Amerind  sign 
for  cloud  alters,  which  the  Hopi  and  Zuni  regarded  as  stair¬ 
ways  to  the  sky,  were  represented  by  an  identical  sign  (ital¬ 
ics  added).”” 

Harris  took  his  assumptions  a  few  step  further  and 
marked  the  change  of  temple  structures  that  were  preserved 
in  kivas.  “Most  of  what  is  known  of  sun  worship  emerges 
from  the  Kivas  of  the  classic  Pueblo  peoples.  It  is  this 
writer’s  view  that  with  the  growing  importance  of  the  Kiva 
and  the  murals  on  the  walls,  it  gradually  replaced  outdoor 
temples,  with  their  pictographs  and  petroplyphs,  as  ritual 


centers.  If  Kiva  practices  can  be  envisioned  on  a  petro- 
glyph  site,  such  as  this,  we  may  be  able  to  recapture  some 
of  the  depth  of  ancient  solar  lore.””  The  Egyptian- 
Mesoamerican  beliefs  concerning  temples  evolved  and 
changed  to  accommodate  the  north  region,  but  their  reli¬ 
gious  beliefs  and  the  semblance  of  their  original  meaning 
were  preserved. 

Jairazbhoy  continued  to  point  out  numerous  Egyptian 
points  of  contact  among  the  Cherokee  and  Creek  Indians.” 
Their  stories  fortunately  preserve  the  contact  point  between 
each  culture,  but  without  the  proper  instruction  and  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  involved-interacting  cultures  the  correlation 
would  be  difficult  to  prove.  Stories,  languages,  and  songs, 
need  further  interpretation  to  point  to  these  correlations. 
However,  Jairazbhoy  observed  that  the  developing  nature 
of  these  traditions  cannot  ultimately  diminish  the  obvious. 
“In  view  of  the  presence  of  the  Egyptian  war  goddess  in 
Florida,  it  is  legitimate  to  ask  whether  there  are  other  traces 
of  invasion  or  warfare  from  the  expanding  Egypto-Olmec 
Empire  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.”” 

Brian  Darrel  Stubbs,  an  English  teacher  at  the  College 
of  Eastern  Utah  -  San  Juan  Campus,  suggested  that  there 
is  a  need  for  added  study  in  the  field  of  Native  American 
languages.  According  to  Stubbs,  native  languages  are  very 
dynamic  and  can  provide  evidence  of  similarities  between 
cultures.  One  particular  language  group  he  has  worked 
with  was  the  Uto-Aztecan  (UA)  language  group,  which 
includes  Comanche,  Hopi,  O’odham,  Nahualt,  among  oth¬ 
ers.  He  stated  that  “if  a  Near  Eastern  linguistic  element 
should  prove  verifiable,  it  seems  clear  that  this  element  has 
mixed  heavily  with  other  languages  quite  dissimilar  to 
Hebrew  or  Egyptian,  because  all  Native  American  lan¬ 
guages  have  many  features  very  different  from  Hebrew  and 
Egyptian.””  However,  “UA  as  a  language  family  exhibits 
more  similarities  with  Hebrew  than  could  be  attributed  to 
coincidence;  nevertheless,  that  Hebrew  element  is  obvious¬ 
ly  mixed  with  other  language  elements  very  different  from 
Hebrew.””  As  languages  evolve,  they  tend  to  grasp  lan¬ 
guage  particles  from  local  or  dominant  cultures  nearby.  To 
have  evidence  of  Egyptian,  even  Hebrew  language  frag¬ 
ments  may  not  be  merely  coincidence. 

Language  aspects  of  contributing  cultures  must  have 
had  direct  contact  with  cultures  in  America.  Carmack 
states  that  “the  main  direct  cause  of  language  loss  [and 
acquisition]  is  a  process  called  language  shift:  The  speak¬ 
ers  of  one  language  begin  using  another  language  in  place 
of  it.””  The  traces  change  over  time,  especially  when  the 
originators  leave  and  allow  the  remaining  and  influencing 
cultures  to  interact.  Nuttall,  in  referring  to  the  leaders  that 
brought  Montezuma’s  ancestors  to  America,  added  that 
I  these  wise  men  left  in  their  boats,  “departed  eastward,  car- 
I  rying  away  with  them  their  bundles  and  their  painted  books 
o  relating  to  their  ritual  and  to  their  knowledge  of  mechanical 
f  arts.”'"’ 


This  altar  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  plaza  found  in  Teotihuacan.  It  is  believed  that  these 
altars  were  replicas  of  mountains. 
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A  look  down  the  hallway  of  a  Mesoamerican  structure  found  in  the  ancient  city  of 
Palenque.  Many  of  these  structures,  though  often  hidden,  have  withstood  the  tests 
of  time. 

Conclusion 

Jairazbhoy  made  an  interesting  comment  in  presenting 
his  material  on  Egyptian  cultural  influence  in  Polynesia. 

He  said,  “As  long  ago  as  1768  Cornelius  de  Pauw  con¬ 
demned  the  most  advanced  Indians  as  savages  because  they 
did  not  possess  those  distinguishing  traits  of  civilization — 
coined  money,  iron,  ships,  arches  and  letter. ”■*'  Jairazbhoy 
then  continued  to  list  evidence  that  condemned  and  refuted 
the  false  assumptions  of  Cornelius  de  Pauw.  Jairazbhoy 
used  this  example  to  open  to  his  readers  the  possibilities 
that  exist  in  explaining  the  influence  of  Egypt,  not  only  on 
the  isles  of  Polynesia,  but  for  the  Mesoamerican  cultures  as 
well. 

European  contact  changed  the  Mesoamerican  cultures 
forever,  often  silencing  voices  that  researchers  and  scien¬ 
tists  are  longing  to  listen  for  today.  They  can  only  work 
with  what  they  have  now — the  evidence  hidden  beneath  the 
earth,  placed  behind  stories,  songs  and  stones.  Carmack 
observed  that  the  “accounts  of  the  native  cultures  were 
often  highly  distorted,  alternately  exalting  and  vilifying 
indigenous  customs,  but  nevertheless  they  challenged 
Europeans  to  think  in  new  ways  about  their  own  cultures 
and  their  own  social  structures.”'*^  The  etched  stones  and 
paintings  that  science  observes  within  the  ancient 
Mersoamerican  cultures  will  continue  to  refute  the  idea  that 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  American  continent  were  only 
savages,  for  the  forefathers  of  Mesoamerican  societies  left 
words  that  speak  otherwise.  They  will  continue  to  find  that 
the  ancient  cultures  of  the  American  continent  had  many 
sources  of  migration  into  the  country,  and  that  these  cul¬ 
tures  developed  cultural  traditions  and  beliefs  that,  even 
after  thousands  of  years,  refused  to  dissipate. 
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The  view,  over  a  lake,  of  a  Catemaco  sunrise. 
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Dr.  Martin 

Lutner 

King,  Jr.: 

Tne  Dream 
Lives  On 

by  S.  Keali’i  Enos 


Thousands  of  people  gathered  at  the  steps  of  the 
Lincoln  Memorial  on  August  28,  1963.  The  mass  of  peo¬ 
ple  stretched  from  the  memorial  to  the  Washington 
Monument.  All  anticipated  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.  His  voice  rang  out  loud  and  clear,  “1  have 
a  dream  .  .  Chills  ran  through  the  masses  while  a  sense 
of  hope  filled  their  souls.  Through  his  tew  words.  Dr.  King 
summed  up  the  very  thing  that  he  was  striving  to  achieve — 
freedom  for  all  men.  Many  people  began  to  realize  what 
the  American  dream  really  was:  a  dream  that  “all  men  are 
created  equal.” 

The  dream  began  January  15,  1929  with  the  birth  ot  Dr. 
King.  Following  in  the  foot  steps  his  grandfather  and 


father.  Dr.  King  was  ordained  to  the  Baptist  ministry.  Dr. 
King,  however,  looked  at  the  church  in  a  new  way.  The 
church  was  not  merely  an  instrument  for  the  Lord  to  spread 
His  gospel,  but  it  was  also  an  instrument  for  improving  the 
lives  of  African  Americans.^ 

Dr.  King  was  assigned  to  be  the  pastor  of  the  Dexter 
Avenue  Baptist  Church  in  Montgomery,  Alabama.  He 
became  fully  immersed  in  the  civil  rights  movement  as  a 
result  of  the  arrest  of  Rosa  Parks.  Parks  was  arrested  for 
not  giving  up  her  bus  seat  to  a  white  man.  In  response  to 
the  arrest,  the  black  communities  of  Montgomery  staged  a 
boycott  on  the  bus  system.  Dr.  King  was  elected  president 
of  the  Montgomery  Improvement  Association,  the  organi- 
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zation  that  headed  the  bus  boycott.  They  organized  car 
pools  for  transportation  to  work,  and  held  rallies  to  boost 
the  morale  of  the  people.  All  involved  in  the  boycott  suf¬ 
fered  for  their  efforts.  Some  were  beaten  and  verbally 
assaulted,  while  others’  houses  were  bombed.  But  their 
suffering  was  not  in  vain.  On  June  4,  1956,  a  United  States 
district  court  ruled  racial  segregation  on  city  bus  lines 
unconstitutional,  and  later  that  year,  the  Montgomery  buses 
were  integrated.^  Dr.  King  was  not  involved  again  in 
protests  until  the  1960s. 

The  1960s  were  filled  with  many  different  protests  and 
demonstrations  for  Dr.  King.  Tl^'Pse  demonstrations  ranged 
from  Freedom  Rides  to  protests  for  freedom  in  Albany, 
Georgia,  and  Birmingham,  Alabama.  The  Freedom  Rides 
were  bus  rides  by  civil  rights  activists  who  had  a  goal  of 
integrating  interstate  bus  terminals.  The  protests  in  Albany 
and  Birmingham  included  sit-ins,  marches  and  other  nonvi¬ 
olent  techniques.  There  were  more  failures  then  successes 
in  these  efforts,  but  Dr.  Kiiw  and  his  followers  never  gave 
up  hope.  For  example,  after  the  protests  in  Albany  and 
Birmingham,  a  fellow  civn  rights  leader  asked  Dr.  King  if 
he  had  desegregated  anyming  from  efforts  in  Albany  and 
Birmingham.  Dr.  King  /aid,  “well,  I  guess  about  the  only 
thing  Fve  desegregateci/so  far  is  a  few  human  hearts.”^ 
While  his  efforts  did  not  result  in  immediate  changes,  they 
did  not  go  unseen.  President  Kennedy  responded  to  the 
Birmingham  protests  by  agreeing  to  submit  broad  civil 
rights  legislation  to  Congress,  which  eventually  passed  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  o^  1964. 

Dr.  King’s  invx)lvement  in  the  civil  rights  movement 
climaxed  on  August  28,  1963  with  the  March  on 
Washington.  Even  though  some  civil  rights  leaders  initi¬ 
ally  questionq^  the  need  for  the  March,  the  planning  con¬ 
tinued.  This  was  to  be  the  largest,  most  historic  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  Civil  Rights  Movement.  More  than  250,000 
protestors  came  to  Washington,  D.C.  to  join  the  March. 

Dr.  King  addressed  them  from  the  steps  of  the  Lincoln 
Memorial  by  delivering  his  famous  “I  Have  a  Dream” 
speech!^  This  speech  marked  Dr.  King  as  one  of  the  great 
civil  rights  leaders.  He  was  able  to  capture  the  essence  of 
the  eptire  movement,  and  by  so  doing,  he  captured  the 
hearts  of  many  that  heard  him. 

Dr.  King’s  fame  continued  to  grow.  In  1964,  he  was 
named  Time  Magazine’s  Man  of  the  Year,  and  received  the 
Nobel  Peace  Prize.  Despite  Dr.  King’s  growing  fame,  he 
faced  many  obstacles  and  challenges  to  his  leadership. 
Other  civil  rights  leaders  and  groups,  like  “Black  Power” 
advocate  Stokely  Carmichael,  criticized  Dr.  King’s  use  of 
nonviolent  protests.®  They  felt  that  nonviolent  techniques 
wouldn’t  solve  the  problems,  and  that  they  needed  to  fight 
back.  Their  words  revealed  the  anger  found  in  the  hearts  of 
many  African-Americans,  which  often  led  to  violent 
protests.  Dr.  King  remained  devoted  to  nonviolent  tech¬ 
niques,  regardless  of  the  efforts  of  others  to  use  force.  This 
was  his  dream  that  he  was  fighting  to  achieve,  and  no  one 
was  going  to  divert  his  efforts  in  achieving  freedom. 

Despite  the  opposition  Dr.  King  faced,  including  divi¬ 


sions  between  blacks  and  resistance  from  national  political 
leaders,  he  continued  his  cause.  The  year  1968,  however, 
would  be  the  end  of  his  protests.  Dr.  King  lead  “six  thou¬ 
sand  protestors  on  a  march  through  downtown  Memphis  in 
support  of  striking  sanitation  workers.”''  A  few  days  later, 
he  delivered  a  speech,  entitled  “Fve  Been  to  the  Mountain 
Top,”  which  brought  hope  to  the  people  of  Memphis.  The 
day  after  delivering  his  speech.  Dr.  King  was  assassinated 
as  he  stood  on  the  balcony  of  his  motel  room  in  Memphis. 
In  an  attempt  to  bring  an  end  to  the  dream,  the  assassin 
brought  a  sudden  end  to  King’s  life.  The  bullet  from  the 
gun  may  have  killed  Dr.  King,  but  his  dream  lived  on. 

Remembering  Dr.  King  also  means  remembering  a  man 
who  had  successes  as  well  as  failures.  The  path  to  achiev¬ 
ing  a  dream  is  never  easy,  and  it  is  filled  with  bumps  and 
obstacles  that  must  be  overcome.  The  one  thing  that  can¬ 
not  be  lost  is  the  vision  of  the  dream.  Dr.  King’s  dream 
lives  on.  It  lives  on  as  people  achieve  their  dreams  and 
aspire  to  be  better.  Betty  Anderson,  Seattle  Times  copy 
editor,  said,  “what  Dr.  King  and  others  did  was  make  me 
proud  to  be  who  and  what  I  am.  He  made  me  strive  to  be 
the  best  that  I  can  be  as  a  journalist,  as  a  mother,  as  a 
Christian.”* 

The  effects  of  Dr.  King’s  struggle  can  be  seen  today. 
There  is  greater  freedom  for  all  men.  The  nation  has  come 
a  long  way  in  reaching  Dr.  King’s  dream,  but  it  is  not  quite 
there.  Though  the  people  of  this  great  nation  are  not  com¬ 
pletely  free  and  united,  the  hope  for  that  freedom  must  not 
die.  The  people  must  learn  from  Dr.  King’s  example  of 
hope  and  dedication,  and  use  it  to  achieve  their  goals. 

When  they  reach  these  goals,  greater  freedom  is  created  by 
opening  the  door  for  those  who  follow.  Following  gener¬ 
ations  will  not  have  to  pass  through  the  same  trials  that 
people  do  today.  They  can  reach  for  other  dreams  that  will 
bring  even  more  freedom  to  future  generations.  As  people 
continue  to  seek  out  their  dreams,  this  nation  might  see  the 
day  “when  all  of  God’s  children,  black  and  white,  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  Protestant  and  Catholic,  will  be  able  to  join  hands 
and  sing  in  the  words  of  the  old  Negro  spiritual,  ‘Free  at 
last!  Free  at  last!  Thank  God  Almighty,  we  are  free  at 
last!”” 


1 .  King.  Martin  Luther  Jr.  “I  Have  a  Dream."  Washington.  D.C.  28  Aug.  1963. 

2.  Carson.  Claybome.  “King’s  Biography."  The  Martin  Luther  King  Papers  Project  Page.  Stanford  University.  1996. 

<  http;//www.stanford.edu/group/King/Biography/briefbio.htm  > 

3.  Ibid. 

4.  Branch.  Taylor.  Parting  the  Waters;  America  in  the  King  Years,  1954-1963.  1998.  p.849 

5.  Ibid. 

6.  Ibid. 

7.  Ibid. 

8.  Anderson.  Betty.  “Dr.  King  is  the  reason.”  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  Page.  Seattle  Times.  1998. 

<  hltp://www.seattleiimes.com/mlk/legacy/anderson.html  > 

9.  Ibid. 
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Charcoal  drawing  on  facing  page  courtesy  of  Kirk 
Tanner,  a  senior  at  BYU  from  Cortez,  Colorado, 
majoring  in  construction  management. 


MARTIN  LUTHER  KING,  JR. 
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Heritage 
Week  1999 

by  Jennifer  D.  Gonzalez 


Photos  by  Jennifer  D.  Gonzalez.  Michael  Brandy,  and  courtesy  of 
Multicultural  Student  Services. 


Latin  rhythms,  island  beats,  and  powwow  drums  can 
only  mean  one  thing — Heritage  Week  has  arrived.  The 
1 999  Celebration  of  Heritage  was  a  huge  success.  True  to 
form,  this  year’s  celebration  was  filled  with  food,  fun, 
music,  and  dancing.  Between  Friday’s  opening  festivities 
and  the  Harold  A.  Cedartree  Memorial  Pow  Wow,  there 
was  enough  entertainment  on  campus  for  everyone  to 
enjoy. 


Heritage  Week,  however,  is  about  more  than  just  enter¬ 
tainment  and  good  food.  The  culminating  cultural  event  of 
the  Multicultural  Student  Services  office  (MSS),  it  is  a 
chance  for  students  of  every  ethnicity  to  share  in  a  celebra¬ 
tion  of  culture  and  heritage.  Heritage  Week  is  also  a  means 
for  the  office  to  promote  students’  talents  and  abilities. 

The  multicultural  clubs  on  campus  provide  student  leaders 
and  volunteers  who  play  an  important  role  in  the  planning 
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and  presentation  of  the  week’s  events.  This  year,  many 
students  who  had  never  been  involved  in  previous  years 
were  able  to  participate.  The  celebration  provided  them 
with  more  than  just  an  opportunity  to  get  involved  in  the 
campus  community  and  the  multicultural  programs — it 
helped  the  students  to  develop  leadership  skills  and  form 
friendships  that  will  go  on  long  after  the  drum  beats  have 
faded  to  a  distant  memory. 

Celebration  Latino  Style 


bright  costumes  and  well  rehearsed  dances  were  enjoyed 
by  audience  and  performers  alike.  Gabriela  Hernandez,  a 
junior  majoring  in  early  childhood  education  who  per¬ 
formed  in  the  show,  commented  on  her  experience  prepar¬ 
ing  for  and  performing  during  this  year’s  fiesta.  “I  really 
enjoyed  this  activity,”  she  said.  “I  think  its  good  that  we 
can  share  our  culture  with  other  people  .  .  .  It’s  a  nice  feel¬ 
ing  to  share  what  we  [Latinos]  have  and  what  we  are.” 

A  Taste  of  the  Islands 


This  year’s  Espectaculo  Latino  began  with  cultural 
booths  in  the  Ernest  L.  Wilkinson  Student  Center  (WSC) 
Terrace.  The  booths  provided  an  opportunity  to  experience 
Latin  culture  from  around  the  world.  Erom  Puerto  Rico  to 
Peru,  from  Spain  to  El  Salvador,  the  booths  featured  dis¬ 
plays  which  included  pictures,  books,  games,  and  toys 
from  each  Latin  American  culture.  Students  manned  each 
booth  and  provided  information,  insight,  and  stories  to 
those  in  attendance.  The  booths  gave  everyone  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  see  the  individuality  of  each  country,  talk  with  peo¬ 
ple  who  had  lived  there,  and  expe¬ 
rience  new  games,  music,  and 
even  food. 

The  festive  atmosphere  of 
the  booths  was  only  a  precur¬ 
sor  to  the  rest  of  the 

evening.  SALSA  club 
members  and  vol¬ 
unteers  put  on  a 
true  fiesta  for 
all  who  attend¬ 
ed.  This  year, 
more  than  1,500 
people  filled  the 
WSC  Ballroom  for  an 
unforgettable  evening  of 
Latino  culture.  Dinner  included  traditional  refried  beans 
and  Spanish  rice  complimented  by  taquitos  and  pan  dulce 
for  dessert.  Entertainment  during  dinner  was  provided  by  a 
Latin  jazz  group  from  B  YU  and  several  other  student  per¬ 
formers. 

The  entertainment  continued  with  a  fashion  show, 
where  students  let  their  spirit  and  cultural  pride  shine  on 
the  runway.  The  show  highlighted  the  traditional  dress  of 
each  country,  but  finished  with  modern  casual,  business, 
and  formal  wear  provided  by  local  businesses.  Emcee’s 
Eduardo  Aragon  and  Liubienka  Lopez  led  the  audience  on 
a  journey  from  the  tip  of  southern  Argentina  to  northern 
Mexico.  They  explained  to  the  audience  that,  beyond  sim¬ 
ple  glimpses  at  traditional  clothing,  the  fashion  show 
vibrantly  illustrated  the  point  that  Latinos  have  and  will 
continue  to  make  great  contributions  in  the  US  and  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

The  evening  continued  with  the  performance  of  tradi¬ 
tional  dances  including  a  salsa  number,  El  Gavilancillo 
from  Jalisco,  Mexico,  and  Plena  from  Puerto  Rico.  The 


This  year’s  Luau  followed  tradition  of  years  past,  pre¬ 
senting  an  exiting  exhibition  of  the  Polynesian  culture. 
Dancers  came  from  many  different  backgrounds,  and  their 
diversity  became  the  cast’s  most  obvious  feature.  The  cul¬ 
tural  diversity  was  also  complimented  by  the  overwhelm¬ 
ing  community  involvement.  Students  blended  their  talents 
with  volunteers  from  the  community  to  produce  an  impres¬ 
sive  show. 

Eashion  show  and  assistant  luau  coordinator  Bethany 
Malae  explained  that  organization  and  community  support 
played  a  key  role  in  producing  a  show  which  would  benefit 
all  involved.  “I  hope  that  [the  audience]  develops  a  love 
for  the  Polynesian  culture  and  respects  it  just  as  much  as 
we  do,”  said  Malae.  This  hope  became  a  reality  when 
sold-out  crowds  enjoyed  an  impressive  show,  the  culmi¬ 
nation  of  hours  of  rehearsals  that  began  in  January. 

The  performance  was  preceded  by  a  fashion  show 
where  participants  showcased  ancient  and  modern 
Polynesian  dress.  The  show  highlighted  the  beauty  and 
utility  of  traditional  Polynesian  clothing.  When  the  final 
model  left  the  stage,  over  three  hundred  dancers  combined 
their  talents  to  present  Pioneers  of  the  Pacific  which  told 
the  story  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  restored 
church  being  brought  to 
Polynesia.  Beginning  with 
Tahiti,  the  first  island  in  the 
Pacific  to  receive  the  Gospel, 

Pioneers  of  the 
Pacific  displayed, 
the  culture  and 
beauty  of  each 
island  nation. 

Continuing  through  the  Pacific, 
the  show  also  featured  the  cul¬ 
tural  dances  of  Eiji,  New 
Zealand,  Tonga,  Samoa,  and 
Hawaii.  The  Wednesday  night 
performance  was  accompanied 
by  a  delicious  dinner  of  kalua 
pig,  lomi  salmon,  rice,  salad, 
sweet  potatoes,  and  haupia  cake 

for  dessert.  Both  evenings  created  a  feeling  of  unity  and 
cultural  appreciation  as  the  dancers  and  audience  experi¬ 
enced  a  taste  of  the  islands.  The  audience’s  enthusiasm 
made  it  clear  that  the  time  and  talents  of  those  involved 
made  this  year’s  Luau  a  huge  success. 


A  CELEBRATION  OE  HERITAGE 
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Living  Legends 


The  beauty  and  power  that  has  made  Living  Legends 
(formerly  Lamanite  Generation)  one  of  the  best  performing 
groups  on  BYU  campus  was  apparent  during  this  year’s 
Celebration  of  Heritage  Week  performance.  Students,  fac¬ 
ulty,  alumni,  and  others  filled  the  deJong  Concert  Hall  for 
an  enchanting  evening  of  Native  American,  Polynesian, 
and  Latin  American  song  and  dance. 

The  Native  American  dances  included  the  Eagle  Dance, 
the  Zuni  Rainbow  Dance,  and  the  fascinating  Hoop  Dance. 
The  Hoop  Dance  featured  two  women  and  two  men  using 
22  hoops  each  to  perform  the  intricate  dance  steps.  The 
Polynesian  section  focused  on  Hawaii,  Tonga,  Fiji,  Samoa 
and  other  island  countries,  and  included  a  special  guest 
appearance  by  a  group  from  BYU  Hawaii’s  Polynesian 
Cultural  Center.  The  performance  also  highlighted  many 
Latin  American  countries  including  Mexico,  Bolivia,  Chile, 
and  Argentina. 

The  group  is  made  up  of  student  performers  who  are 
descendants  of  the  cultures  that  the  group  represents.  A 
commitment  to  excellence  and  more  than  300  authentic 
costumes  provided  the  audience  with  an  evening  of  excite¬ 
ment  and  wonder.  The  evening  was  a  perfect  complement 
to  the  rest  of  the  Celebration  of  Heritage  Week  activities. 

Pow  Wow 


I 


The  beating  drums  echoed  throughout  the  Wilkinson 
Student  Center  Ballroom  March  26  and  27  during  the  18th 

Annual  Harold  A.  Cedartree 
Memorial  Pow  Wow.  The  Pow 
Wow  showcased  the  beauty 
and  wonder  of  the  Native 
American  culture  through 
dance,  music,  and  tradition¬ 
al  clothing. 
With  drum 
groups  and 
^  dancers  from 
around  the 
country,  the 
annual  event  closed 
Heritage  Week  with  tradi¬ 
tional  style  and  flare. 

Many  participants  trav¬ 
elled  long  distances  to  per¬ 
form,  compete,  and  assist 
in  the  festivities.  This  year,  two 

drum  groups  were  invited 
to  attend  as  hosts. 
Cathedral  Lake  Singers 
from  British  Colombia, 

Canada,  and  Zotigh  Singers  from  Albuquerque,  New 
Mexieo.  Little  Axe  from  Fort  Washakie,  Wyoming,  and 
Black  Bill  Juniors  from  Gleichen,  Canada,  were  also  invit¬ 


ed  to  attend  as  honorary  host  drums.  Dancers  were  judged 
throughout  the  event,  and  those  with  exceptional  timing, 
style,  appearance,  and  endurance  were  given  awards.  This 
year’s  winners  were; 


Jr.  Girl’s  Jingle: 
Jr.  Girl’s  Fancy: 
Jr.  Girl’s  Traditional; 

Jr.  Boy’s  Traditional: 
Jr.  Boy’s  Fancy: 

Jr.  Boy’s  Grass; 
Teen  Boy’s  Traditional: 
Teen  Boy’s  Fancy: 
Teen  Boy’s  Grass; 
Teen  Girl’s  Traditional: 
Teen  Girl’s  Jingle: 
Teen  Girl’s  Fancy: 
Golden  Age  Women: 
Women’s  Fancy: 
Women’s  Jingle: 
Women’s  Traditional: 
Golden  Age  Men: 
Men’s  Fancy: 
Men’s  Grass: 
Men’s  Traditional: 
Adult  Hoop  Special: 
Jr.  Hoop  Special: 


Fiona  Todachiny 

Dine’ 

Tamara  Yazzie 

Dine’ 

Jancileta  Bill 

Dine’ 

Nathan  Chee 
Dakota/  Navajo 
Logan  Reeder 
Kiowa/Wichita 
Anderson  Bill 
Navajo 

Spencer  Neaman 
Shoshone 
Craig  Reeder 
Kiowa/Wichita 
Tony  Tallbird 
Ute/Cheyenne 
Emeryta  Bill 
Dine’ 

Ali  Denny 
Chippewa/Cree 
Aero  Klain 
Navajo 

Eva  M  Coochise 
Dineh 

Shirley  Reeder 

Kiowa 

Venessa  Campohasso 
Pima/Cheyenne 
Leanne  Bear 
Colville/Paiute 
Emerson  Nakai 
Dine’ 

Shon  Taylor 

Pueblo 

Reginald  Begay 
Dineh 

Jerome  Tsinnajinnie 

Navajo 

McArthur  Lucio 
Navajo/Zuni 
Miren  Klain 

Navajo 
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ALUMNI 


Multicultural 
A  lumni 
Reunite  at 
Annual 
Dinner 

by  Jennifer  D.  Gonzalez 

Thursday,  March  25th,  the  annual  Multicultural  Student 
Services  (MSS)  Alumni  Dinner  was  held  in  The  Skyroom 
Restaurant  of  the  Ernest  L.  Wilkinson  Student  Center.  A 
delicious  dinner  of  beef  fajitas,  enchiladas,  refried  beans, 
Spanish  rice,  and  chocolate  cake  or  flan  for  dessert  was 
served.  The  menu  was  a  perfect  compliment  to  the  pleas¬ 
ant  company,  and  those  in  attendance  had  the  opportunity 
to  attend  the  Living  Legends  performance  later  that 
evening. 

The  dinner,  held  every  year  during  Celebration  of 
Heritage  Week,  provides  an  opportunity  for  multicultural 
alumni  to  reunite  and  rekindle  old  acquaintances  and  mem¬ 


ories.  Special  guests  at  this  year’s  dinner  included  Nolan 
Reed,  BYU’s  Associate  Dean  of  Students,  former  MSS 
staff  and  faculty,  and  66  multicultural  alumni. 

Former  faculty  members  of  the  Indian  Education 
Department  who  attended  were  Darlene  Herndon  Oliver, 
John  Ranier  who  directed  the  intertribal  choir.  Dean  Rigby 
(who  recently  retired  from  the  BYU  English  faculty),  his 
wife,  Eleanor,  and  former  Indian  Education  director  Con 
Osborne  and  his  wife,  Marjorie. 

Off-campus  guests  for  the  evening  included  alumnus 
Robert  Cook,  a  teacher  at  the  Little  Wound  School  in  Kyle, 
South  Dakota.  Cook  brought  nine  of  his  high  school  stu¬ 
dents  to  visit  the  BYU  campus.  One  of  these  students, 
Tasha  StandingSoldier,  has  been  admitted  to  BYU  and  will 
begin  school  in  the  fall. 

Also  in  attendance  were  Vision  Quest  alumni  stake  rep¬ 
resentatives  Larry  and  Julene  Price  from  Kayenta,  Arizona, 
RuthAnn  and  Ed  McCombs  of  Tsaile,  Arizona,  and  Eloise 
Goatson  from  Page,  Arizona.  These  guests  were  on  cam¬ 
pus  to  attend  a  training  session  for  the  Vision  Quest  pro¬ 
gram  (see  related  story  on  page  6)  and  were  invited  to  the 
alumni  dinner  as  special  guests. 

In  addition  to  being  an  opportunity  to  continue  and 
expand  social  and  professional  acquaintances,  the  evening 
provided  the  MSS  office  an  opportunity  to  share  inform¬ 
ation  about  what  is  happening  in  the  department.  Ken 
Sekaquaptewa,  Assistant  Director  of  MSS,  explained, 
“Many  of  our  alumni  have  children  interested  in  attending 
BYU  and  this  is  one  of  our  opportunities  to  let  them  know 
about  what  is  expected.”  The  MSS  office  also  provided 
information  on  the  upcoming  SOAR  program  and  multicul¬ 
tural  publications  including  Alumni  News  and  Eagle’s  Eye 
magazine.  The  most  exciting  part  of  the  evening  for  many 
attendees,  however,  was  receiving  BYU  and  MSS  memora¬ 
bilia  during  the  dinner. 


During  the  MSS 
Alumni  Dinner  in  The 
Skyroom  Restaraunt, 
Sharon  Ulibarri 
( standing )  from 
Albuquerque,  New 
Mexico,  visits  with 
(seated  R-L)  Shirley 
Baxter  from  Spanish 
Fork,  Utah,  Pat 
Gordon  from  Lindon, 
Utah,  and  Doreen 
and  Darold  McDade 
from  Pleasant  Grove, 
Utah. 


ALUMNI 
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Jose  Enriquez 


Family  first:  Jose  with  his  wife,  Analis,  and  their  daughter,  Isamar. 


by  Jennifer  D.  Gonzalez 


Many  people  faee  trials  and  sur¬ 
vive;  but  a  few  unique  individuals  do 
more  than  simply  survive,  they  excel. 
They  become  an  example  to  others  of 
strength  and  determination.  Jose 
Enriquez  is  one  of  these  shining  lights. 

At  the  age  of  five,  Jose  left  his 
home  in  El  Salvador  as  a  political 
refugee  with  his  mother  and  siblings. 
Though  memories  of  his  first  home 
are  dim,  they  brighten  into  vivid  clar¬ 
ity  when  Jose  speaks  of  his  mother, 
Alicia  Perez.  To  Jose,  she  is  an  angel. 
He  continually  expresses  deep  grati¬ 
tude  for  the  many  sacrifices  that  she 
has  made  for  him  and  his  four  sib¬ 
lings. 

More  than  just  providing  for  phys¬ 
ical  needs,  Jose’s  mother  has  instilled 
in  her  son  a  love  for  others,  under¬ 
standing  and  appreciation  for  his 


Hispanic  culture,  gratitude  for  a  strong 
mind  and  body,  and  the  discipline  to 
work  hard  in  all  his  endeavors.  “Most 
of  my  work  ethic  comes  from  her,”  he 
explains.  These  values  have  mani¬ 
fested  themselves  in  the  many  suc¬ 
cesses  Jose  has  achieved  as  a  student 
and  athlete. 

In  high  school,  Jose  began 
wrestling.  “At  first.  I  wanted  to  play 
basketball,”  he  explains,  “I  was  the 
starting  point  guard  in  eighth  grade.” 
However,  the  suggestion  of  his  older 
brother,  a  high  school  wrestler  at  the 
time,  led  him  to  try  wrestling.  “I  dom¬ 
inated  from  the  beginning,”  he  says, 
which  was  very  gratifying.  “When 
you  find  that  you’re  good  at  some¬ 
thing,”  he  adds,  “  you  go  for  it!” 

Far  beyond  most  sports,  wrestling 
requires  not  only  simple  athletic  abili¬ 


ty  to  be  successful,  but  intense  emo¬ 
tional  and  mental  focus  as  well.  Jo.se 
found  this  focus  early  and  was  sur¬ 
prised  by  his  own  abilities,  as  were  all 
who  saw  him  compete.  He  quickly 
climbed  his  way  to  the  top,  finishing 
his  high  school  career  with  the  distinc¬ 
tion  of  a  four-time  league  champion, 
California  all-state  champion,  and  a 
fourth  place  national  raking. 

Universities  soon  began  recruiting 
Jose.  His  devotion  to  his  mother  and 
family,  however,  precluded  his  enthu¬ 
siasm.  “I  was  kind  of  selfish  at  first,” 
he  explains,  “I  wasn’t  going  to  [wres¬ 
tle]  for  any  school  unless  my  mom 
wouldn’t  have  to  work  .  .  .  she’s 
worked  so  hard  her  whole  life,  and  I 
didn’t  want  her  to  have  to  support  me 
through  college.” 

BYU  soon  became  an  answer  to 
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both  a  prayer  and  a  dream.  “The 
coach  provided  a  way,”  Jose  says  with 
a  nod  of  gratitude.  The  wrestling  staff 
put  him  in  contact  with  Multicultural 
Student  Services  and  other  sources  of 
financial  aid.  Jose  was  able  to  com¬ 
plement  his  wrestling  scholarship  with 
scholarships  from  the  former 
Discovery  Program  and  other  forms  of 
student  aid. 

Wrestling  at  the  university  level 
has  brought  new  challenges  that  Jose 
has  conquered  with  all  the  grace  and 
strength  of  an  experienced  athlete. 
“[Here],  everybody’s  a  state  champi¬ 
on,  and  everybody’s  a  national  cham¬ 
pion,”  he  explains.  “[To  succeed] 
you’ve  got  to  be  extraordinarily  fit, 
and  mentally  prepared.”  Despite  this 
higher  level  of  competition,  Jose  rose 
to  the  top  again  and  became  a  leader 
on  the  team.  He  finished  his  freshman 
year  as  runner-up  at  the  WAC 
Championships,  and  was  named  WAC 
freshman  of  the  year.  Jose  has  since 
repeated  his  appearance  at  the  WAC 
Championships,  and  risen  to  10th  in 
the  nation. 

Looking  to  his  last  few  seasons, 
Jose  is  hopeful  that  he  will  gain  a  cov¬ 
eted  spot  as  an  All- 
American.  He  adds  that  the 
Olympics  is  “definitely  a 
dream.  I  think  it’s  reach¬ 
able.”  But  more  than  any¬ 
thing  Jose  sees  wrestling  as 
a  tool.  His  experiences 
have  solidified  and  tested 
the  lessons  that  his  mother 
taught  him  growing  up. 

“Wrestling  has  taught  me 
discipline  and  hard  work  .  . 

.  you  never  quit,”  he  adds. 

“[That’s]  the  name  of  the 
game  .  .  .  perseverance.” 

Before  beginning  his 
freshman  year,  Jose  put  his 
wrestling  career  aside  to 
serve  a  mission  for  The 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  I 

Latter-day  Saints  in  | 

Chicago,  Illinois.  There  he  ~ 

served  and  taught  in  | 

Spanish,  his  native  Ian-  “ 

guage.  This  experience 
helped  him  gain  a  fuller 
understanding  of  his  culture 


and  Hispanic  heritage.  “My  mission 
taught  me  so  much  about  my  culture,” 
Jose  remarks.  “Before  [traditions  and 
culture]  were  just  something  our  fami¬ 
ly  did  ...  I’ve  loved  it  ever  since  [my 
mission],  and  appreciated  it  even 
more.” 

As  a  result  of  his  enthusiasm  for 
the  Hispanic  culture,  Jose  is  majoring 
in  Spanish  with  plans  to  earn  a  mas¬ 
ter’s  degree  in  educational  administra¬ 
tion  after  he  finishes  his  undergraduate 
work  in  the  spring  of  2000.  His  eyes 
light  up  with  excitement  when  he 
speaks  of  his  professional  plans.  His 
hope  is  that  through  teaching  and  edu¬ 
cation  administration  he  can  reach  out 
to  youth,  especially  in  the  Hispanic 
community.  Jose  wants  to  see  youth 
recognize  their  own  potential.  “I  love 
the  youth  ...  I  want  to  make  a  differ¬ 
ence  with  [them],”  he  explains. 

“There  are  too  many  stereotypes  .  .  . 
too  much  pushing  them  down.”  Jose 
adds  that  if  they  harness  that  potential, 
there  many  people  who  are  ready  to 
give  them  the  opportunities  and  sup¬ 
port  to  succeed. 

Jose’s  own  life  is  a  testament  to 
that  success.  He  has  balanced 


wrestling  with  academics,  excelling  in 
both  while  still  finding  time  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  other  activities  like  the  SALSA 
club,  and  his  church  responsibilities. 
Jose  recently  added  a  few  priorities  to 
the  top  of  his  list.  In  August  of  1997, 
he  married  “a  princess,”  Analis 
Carattini,  “in  a  white  castle,”  the  San 
Diego  Temple.  In  the  summer  of 
1998,  they  were  blessed  with  their 
first  daughter,  Isamar.  As  always,  his 
family  comes  first;  but  that  has  only 
helped  his  success  in  other  areas  of  his 
life.  Jose  notes  that  his  wife  is  very 
supportive  of  both  his  athletic  and  aca¬ 
demic  pursuits.  “She  helps  me  a  lot,” 
he  says,  “that  makes  the  biggest  differ¬ 
ence.” 

Wherever  life  takes  him,  Jose 
knows  that  he  is  prepared  for  the 
future.  LaVay  Talk,  an  MSS  advisor 
and  friend  to  Jose  states,  “[Jose]  has 
stepped  up  to  the  challenge  of  edu¬ 
cation  and  has  lived  a  life  in  which  he 
shares  the  talents  the  Lord  has  blessed 
him  with  .  .  .  Jose  is  one  of  those  peo¬ 
ple  who  will  continue  to  contribute  to 
BYU  and  the  Church  throughout  the 
rest  of  his  life.” 


Wrestling  is  a  grueling  sport  that  requires  an  athlete’s  total  self.  Mental, 
Enriquez  (right)  takes  down  his  opponent. 


emotional,  and  physical  strength  are  combined  as 
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AAA  1998-1999  club  officers  (left  to  right):  Corrine  Her,  Hillary  Bray,  Jonathan  Chan,  Michellr 
Kim,  Carolyn  Kwok,  and  Eric  Wong. 


They  come  to  BYU  from  every¬ 
where  from  Taiwan  to  Korea  and 
Japan  to  southern  California.  Some 
have  been  raised  as  members  of  The 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints,  others  are  converts,  and  some 
are  even  non-members;  but  the  one 
thing  that  the  members  of  BYU’s 
Asian-American  Association  (AAA) 
have  in  common  is  a  love  for  a  culture 
rich  in  diversity. 

BYU’s  AAA  chapter  was  orga¬ 
nized  in  the  fall  of  1993  with  help 
from  the  University  of  Utah’s  recently 
formed  AAA.  The  Asian-American 
Association  is  a  national  organization 
with  large  chapters  on  many  campuses 
across  the  United  States.  David  Chia, 
Ed  Chao,  and  Ted  Lovse  founded  the 
club  with  the  idea  of  meeting  three 
goals.  “The  Asian-American 
Association  would:  increase  awareness 
of  Asian-American  culture,  promote 
social  interaction  and  understanding 
among  club  members,  and  be  of  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  community.”' 

Increasing  awareness  of  the  Asian- 
American  culture  is  accomplished 
through  education  speakers  and  activi¬ 
ties.  President  Johnathan  Chan 
explains  that  there  are  two  aspects  of 
education.  One  is  to  educate  the  gen¬ 
eral  BYU  community  about  the  Asian 
culture.  He  adds  that  the  AAA  can 
help  BYU  appreciate  diversity,  open 
up  minds  that  are  closed  to  differ¬ 


ences,  and  add  depth  to  the  culture  of 
BYU.  The  second  part  of  education 
is  to  increase  the  Asian-American  stu¬ 
dents’  understanding  of  their  own  cul¬ 
ture  and  expose  them  to  Asian  cultures 
from  different  nationalities. 

The  second  goal,  promoting  social 
interaction  among  club  members,  may 
manifest  itself  as  just  having  a  lot  of 
fun.  The  club  sponsors  campus 
events,  many  of  which  coordinate  with 
Asian  Awareness  month,  like  perfor¬ 
mances  in  the  Ernest  L.  Wilkinson 
Student  Center  Terrace,  and  the  annual 
Asian  New  Year  Celebration.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  these  official  events,  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  club  are  constantly  having 
unofficial  parties,  pot-lucks,  and  other 
activities. 

Interaction,  however,  leads  to  more 
than  just  fun  and  a  great  social  life  in 
college.  Within  the  club,  the  students 
form  friendships  that  last  a  lifetime. 
Chan  describes  the  club  members  as 
“one  big  happy  family.”  Culture  and 
social  beliefs  can  vary  between  differ¬ 
ent  nationalities  within  the  Asian  com¬ 
munity.  This  sense  of  family  allows 
students  from  a  wide  range  of  back¬ 
grounds  to  come  together  and  enjoy 
the  friendships  of  those  who  share  a 
love  of  that  culture.  Chan  says  that 
when  club  members  leave  BYU  they 
take  with  them  more  than  just  experi¬ 
ences  and  memories,  they  also  take  a 
spiritual  and  professional  network  that 


will  be  helpful  to  them  in  their 
endeavors. 

Within  the  framework  of  this 
close-knit  community,  the  club  pro¬ 
vides  service  to  the  community  and 
each  other.  This  service  may  be  in  the 
form  or  organized  projects  or  simply 
individual  acts  of  kindness.  All  the 
members  of  the  club  share  a  common 
commitment  to  academic  and  personal 
excellence.  They  help  and  encourage 
one  another  to  achieve  that  excellence. 
Chan  states  that  he  is  happy  with  what 
the  club  is  doing  and  would  like  to 
extend  its  influence  beyond  the  cam¬ 
pus  community.  “The  vision  I  see  is 
taking  the  club  to  a  higher  level  in 
terms  of  political  involvement,”  he 
explains.  This  involvement  will  not  ’ 

only  result  in  opportunities  for  success  ^ 
and  service,  but  spread  understanding 
of  Asian  culture  throughout  the  world. 

Asian-American  students,  and  any-  ^ 

one  interested  in  Asian  culture,  are 
encouraged  to  be  pro-active  and  get  | 

involved.  If  they  do,  they  will  find  a  j 
great  place  to  strengthen  themselves 
and  their  cultural  identity.  ' 

Eor  more  information  on  events,  ! 

members,  and  all  sorts  of  interesting  i 
cultural  tid-bits,  check  out  the  Asian-  , 
American  Association  website  on  the 
BYU  intranet  at  <http;//aaa.clubs.  ' 

byu.edu> 

1.  Asian-American  Association.  <http://aaa.clubs.  h\u  cdu/iieu  ^lellei  htnil> 
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And  it  came  to  pass'that  there  was  no  contention  in  the'  iand,  because  of  the  love  of  God  whiytL^id 
vTell  in  the  hearts  of  the  people. . . .  neither  were  there  Lamanites,  nor  any  manner  of  -ites;  but  they 
ere  in  one,  the  children  of  Christ,  and  heirs  to  the  kingdom  of  God.”  4  Nephi  1 :15  &  17  ^ 

ach  month  this' year,  we  have  been  educated,  entertained,  and  edified  as  we  celebrated  the  differ- 
nt  cultures  that  make  up  BYU.  We  have  discovered  some  things  that  make  us  unique,  like  puzzle 
ieces,  and  have  participated  in  piecing  together  the  puzzleto  make  it  complete.  At  BYU,  Our  puzzle 
;  comprised  of  different  cultures  that  enhance  our  comhiunity  if  we  take  the  opportunity, to  value 
•ach  person  as  a7^individual.  v  ^  ^ 

—  > 

allin  H.  Oaks,  a  member  of  the  Quorum  of  the'fwelve  Apostles  said, ’’The  Church  teaches  us  that 
’  haHmifies  us  is  far  more  important  than  what  differentiates  us.”  Though  we  at  ^YU  may  come  ^ 
lorn  different  backgrounds  and  cultures,  we  ultimately  share  the  common  heritage  of  being  children 
<f  God.  As  part  of  His  great  family,  we  share  similar  hopes,  fears,  dreams  and  joys.  We  are  unified 
«>  His  Children  who  share  the  common  purpose  of  glorifying  Him  through  obedience  and  through 
5  5rvice  to  each  6ther?  As  Jacob,  a  Book  of  MormorKpropi^et,  taught,”And  the  one  being  is  as  pre-^ 

I  ous  in  his  sight^s  the  other.  And  ail  flesh  is  of  the  dust;  and  for  the  selfsame  end  hath  he  created 
iiem,  that  they  shoUtd  keep  his  commandments  and  glorify  him  forever.”  Jacob  2:21 
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AAA  1998-1999  club  officers  (left  to  right):  Corrine  Her,  Hillary  Bray,  Jonathan  Chan,  Miche 
Kim,  Carolyn  Kwok,  and  Eric  Wong. 


They  come  to  BYU  from  every¬ 
where  from  Taiwan  to  Korea  and 
Japan  to  southern  California.  Some 
have  been  raised  as  members  of  The 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints,  others  are  converts,  and  some 
are  even  non-members;  but  the  one 
thing  that  the  members  of  B  YU’s 
Asian-American  Association  (AAA) 
have  in  common  is  a  love  for  a  culture 
rich  in  diversity. 

BYU’s  AAA  chapter  was  orga¬ 
nized  in  the  fall  of  1993  with  help 
from  the  University  of  Utah’s  recently 
formed  AAA.  The  Asian-American 
Association  is  a  national  organization 
with  large  chapters  on  many  campuses 
across  the  United  States.  David  Chia, 
Ed  Chao,  and  Ted  Lovse  founded  the 
club  with  the  idea  of  meeting  three 
goals.  “The  Asian-American 
Association  would:  increase  awareness 
of  Asian-American  culture,  promote 
social  interaction  and  understanding 
among  club  members,  and  be  of  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  community.”* 

Increasing  awareness  of  the  Asian- 
American  culture  is  accomplished 
through  education  speakers  and  activi¬ 
ties.  President  Johnathan  Chan 
explains  that  there  are  two  aspects  of 
education.  One  is  to  educate  the  cen- 


ences,  and  add  depth  to  the  culture  of 
BYU.  The  second  part  of  education 
is  to  increase  the  Asian-American  stu¬ 
dents’  understanding  of  their  own  cul¬ 
ture  and  expose  them  to  Asian  cultures 
from  different  nationalities. 

The  second  goal,  promoting  social 
interaction  among  club  members,  may 
manifest  itself  as  just  having  a  lot  of 
fun.  The  club  sponsors  campus 
events,  many  of  which  coordinate  with 
Asian  Awareness  month,  like  perfor¬ 
mances  in  the  Ernest  L.  Wilkinson 
Student  Center  Terrace,  and  the  annual 
Asian  New  Year  Celebration.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  these  official  events,  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  club  are  constantly  having 
unofficial  parties,  pot-lucks,  and  other 
activities. 

Interaction,  however,  leads  to  more 
than  just  fun  and  a  great  social  life  in 
college.  Within  the  club,  the  students 
form  friendships  that  last  a  lifetime. 
Chan  describes  the  club  members  as 
“one  big  happy  family.”  Culture  and 
social  beliefs  can  vary  between  differ¬ 
ent  nationalities  within  the  Asian  com¬ 
munity.  This  sense  of  family  allows 
students  from  a  wide  range  of  back¬ 
grounds  to  come  together  and  enjoy 
the  friendships  of  those  who  share  a 
love  of  that  culture.  Chan  savs  that 


will  be  helpful  to  them  in  their 
endeavors. 

Within  the  framework  of  this 
close-knit  community,  the  club  pro¬ 
vides  service  to  the  community  and 
each  other.  This  service  may  be  in  the 
form  or  organized  projects  or  simply 
individual  acts  of  kindness.  All  the 
members  of  the  club  share  a  common 
commitment  to  academic  and  personal 
excellence.  They  help  and  encourage 
one  another  to  achieve  that  excellence. 
Chan  states  that  he  is  happy  with  what 
the  club  is  doing  and  would  like  to 
extend  its  influence  beyond  the  cam¬ 
pus  community.  “The  vision  I  see  is 
taking  the  club  to  a  higher  level  in 
terms  of  political  involvement,”  he 
explains.  This  involvement  will  not 
only  result  in  opportunities  for  success 
and  .service,  but  spread  understanding 
of  Asian  culture  throughout  the  world. 

Asian-American  students,  and  any¬ 
one  interested  in  Asian  culture,  are 
encouraged  to  be  pro-active  and  get 
involved.  If  they  do,  they  will  find  a 
great  place  to  strengthen  themselves 
and  their  cultural  identity. 

Eor  more  information  on  events, 
members,  and  all  sorts  of  interesting 
cultural  tid-bits,  check  out  the  Asian- 
American  Association  website  on  the 
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And  it  came  to  pass  that  there  was  no  contention  in  the'iand,  because  of  the  love  of  God  whi^j 
fvlTell  in  the  hearts  of  the  people. . . .  neither  were  there  Lamanites,  nor  any  manner  of  -ites;  bi|t  thi 
/ere  in  one,  the  children  of  Christ,  and  heirs  to  the  kingdom  of  God.”  4  Nephi  1 :15  &  17  \ 


■ach  month'^this  year,  we  have  been  educated,  entertained,  and  ed^^fied  as  we  celebrated  the  differ 
nt  cultures  that  make  upaYU.  We  have  discovered  some  things  that  make  us  unique,  like  puzzle 
lieces,  and  have  participated  in  piecing  together  the  puzzle4p  make  it  complete.  At  BYU,  6ur  puz: 
5  comprised  of  different  cultures  that  enhance  our  corntnunity  if  we  take  the  opportunity  to  value 
ach  person  as  ^individual. 


iailin  H.  Oaks,  a  member  of  the  Quorum  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  said, ’The  Church  teaches  us  that 
/ha^unifies  us  is  far  more  important  than  what  differentiates  us-”  Though  we  at  ^YU  may  come 
'om  different  backgrounds  and  cultures,  we  ultimately  share  the  common  heritage  of  being  chlldr 
f  God.  As  part  of  His  great  family,  we  share  similar  hopes,  fears,  dreams  and  joys^  We  are  unifie 
§  His  Children  who  share  the  common  purpose  of  glorffying  Him  through  bbedfence  and  through 
mice  to  each  6ther?  As  Jacob,  a  Book  of  Mormork^ropfjet,  taught,”And  the  one  being  is  as  pfe- 
ious  in  his  sight ^s  the  other.  And  all  flesh  is  of  the  dust;  and  for  the  selfsame  end  hath  he  creat 
lem,  that  they  should  keep  his  commandments  and  glorify  him  forever.”  Jacob  2:21 
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